BOSTON, JULY, 1896. 


Every nation, every independent state, every city and body corpo- 
rate, nay, even every voluntary association, thinks it necessary to have 
a well-defined code of laws by which to regulate their conduct with one 
another. Why, then, should not the community of nations have such a 
code of laws, mutually agreed on and promulgated, so as to be read 
and known by all men? If it is necessary to have such a code of laws, 
it is no less necessary to have an independent body of men, authorized 
and commissioned to interpret those laws, instead of leaving every state 
to make that interpretation which suits its own interest. 

It would be a great advantage to the world to have a respectable 
body of men to act as conservators of the peace of nations, whose oftice 
it should be, when they saw a war brewing between any two nations, to 
offer their mediation and propose terms of compromise. Often a nation, 
like an individual, goes to war for honor, when she would be very glad 
to refrain, were it not from fear that her courage or her power would 
be suspected. In such cases, a mediator, like the Court of Nations, 


would generally keep the’ pexce of nations. 
Wituram Lapp. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful induence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. [V. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
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behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and iive Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel, : 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board oi Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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By Joun T. Morse, Jr., Editor of *‘ the American Statesmen Se- 
ries.’”’ With portraits and other illustrations, 2 vols., crown 
Svo, gilt top, $4.00. 

‘* Mr. Morse has accomplished his work ina skilful and judicious manner. It 


will be a perpetual delight to the lovers of one of the most joyous of poets, and 
the sweetest and most genial of men.”"—ASoston Transcript. 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 
By Ausert H. Smyta. In “ American Men of Letters.” 


a portrait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
“*Inall the notable series of American Men of Letters, there is not one that 


With | 


can surpass in compact and animated completeness this biography of Bayard Tay- 


lor."—Chicago Tribune. 


TOWNSEND HARRIS: First American Envoy in> 


Japan. 


By W. E. Grirris, D.D. With a portrait. 
“One can hardly exaggerate the interest attaching to Mr. Harris’s Journal, 
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JOAN OF ARC. 


By Francis C. LowE.t. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


«“ The story is one of the most thrilling, pathetic, and pitiful in all history, and 
this without the legends which have gathered themselves about it. Mr. Lowell 
tells it ina manner and style which leave nothing to be desired."—Soston A dver- 


tiser. 
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The Social and Moral Aspects of War.— Sermon preached be- | 


fore the Chicago Peace Congress August 20, 1803. By Rev. 
Philip 8. Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 6 cents. 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TREATY. 

The following special dispatch from Washington to the 
Boston Herald of June 20th gives the substance of all 
that is known about the progress of the negotiations for a 
general arbitration agreement between this country and 
Great Britain. This dispatch is in harmony with state- 
ments made in the House of Commons on the preceding 


day by Mr. Curzon, under foreign secretary. 

‘Important negotiations for a general arbitration 
agreement between the United States and Great Britain 
are in progress between the governments of the two coun- 
tries. The negotiations would have been well advanced 
toward settlement had the authorities not been hampered 
by the Venezuelan question. It is this subject which is 
keeping the President, Secretary Olney, Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, the British ambassador, and Minister And- 
rade, the Venezuelan minister, in this city longer than 
their original plans contemplated. 

The President is now engaged in negotiations with 
Great Britain for a general arbitration agreement and the 
inclusion in it of the Venezuelan question. 

Great Britain is not disposed to include the Venezuelan 


dispute in the convention. 
When the subject of a general arbitration treaty be- 


broached, this government made it plain that it desired 
the Venezuelan boundary controversy to be settled under 
its terms. 

The administration now has hopes of being ultimately 
successful. The authorities have little fear that the re- 
ported conflict between Venezuelans and Englishmen in 
the territory in dispute will dangerously complicate the 
boundary controversy. Minister Andrade says he has 
received no word of the alleged difficulty, and the State 
department and British embassy also express ignorance. 
But even if the occurrence took place, it is said that it 
would simply be another Yuruan incident. 

It is something, or rather a great deal, to know that ne- 
gotiations for such a treaty are actually seriously under 
way. We are naturally anxious that the proceedings 
should get on as rapidly as possible, but such a negotiation 
as this must, in the nature of the case, take no small amount 
of time. With the favorable attitude of the men who 
are at the head of affairs and the amount of intelligent 
public sentim ent that has been brought to bear upon the 
governments on both sides of the water, we confidently 
expect to see all obstacles from the Venezuelan ques- 
tion and from all other sources satisfactorily surmount- 
ed, and the agreement in due time made and ratified. 


THE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 

The second Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration was held at Lake Mohoaok, N. Y., on the 3d, 4th 
and 5th of June. Of the large number of influential 
citizens invited by Mr. Smiley to attend the Conference 
as his guests about one hundred and twenty-five were 
present. Many who could not come because of other en- 
gagements sent letters of regret. in which they expressed 
their cordial approval of the purposes for which the 
Conference was called. 

The personnel of the Conference was most excellent. 
We have never seen at any Conference a finer body of 
people. Of statesmen and diplomats there were ex- 
Senator Edmunds, Hon. John A. Kasson, Mr. Gillett, M. 
C., of Massachusetts. ‘The bench and bar were repre- 
sented by Judge Stiness of the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island, Judge Earl for twenty-five years Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of New York, William 
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Allen Butler, Cephas Brainerd and Walter S. Logan of 
the New York Bar, and George 8. Hale and E. L. Pierce 
of the Boston Bar. Educational interests were represented 
by Hon. John Eaton, ex-U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, President Warfield of Lafayette, Prof. J. B. Clark of 
Colum bia, Charles R. Skinner, State Supt. of Public In- 
struction of New York, etc. Of distinguished ministers 
there were Edward Everett Hale, Lyman Abbott, Bishop 
Foss, Dr. MacArthur, Dr. Reuen Thomas, Dr. Charles L. 
Thompson, Dr. Bradford, etc. There were several repre- 
sentatives of the newspaper and periodical press: Robert 
U. Johnson of the Century Magazine, Edwin D. Mead of 
the New England Magazine, Dr. Halleck and Mr. Bright 
of the Christian Work, Mr. Foxcroft of the Boston 
Journal, ete. Besides these there were a number of 
eminent publicists, philanthropists and business men. 
The most interesting figure in the Conference was Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt, President of the International Arbitration 
and Peace Association of London, who has given the last 
fifteen years of his life largely to the cause of arbitration 
and peace and has been so influential in the organization 
and development of the movement on the continent of 
Europe. Mr. Pratt, because of his intense interest in the 
promotion of greater concord between the English-speak- 
ing nations, came all the way from Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, to attend the Conference. He was heartily wel- 
comed and listened to with the greatest respect whenever 
he spoke. 

Ex-Senator Edmunds, against his own strongly 
expressed wish, was chosen chairman of the Conference. 
By his intelligence and dignity as a presiding officer and 
by his extended knowledge of history and constitutional 
law he added much to the interest and success of the 
Conference. When he had to leave at the end of the 
second day, Robert Treat Paine, President of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, was called to the chair and presided 
admirably during the rest of the Conference. 

The Business Committee, who had charge of the ar- 
rangement of the program and the drafting of the decla- 
ration of the Conference, consisted of Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
chairman, Samuel B. Capen, John B. Garrett, Robert 
U. Johnson, Robert Treat Paine, Judge Stiness and 
Benjamin F. Trueblood. 

The papers, the addresses, and the short speeches 
made during the ‘discussions were nearly all of a high 
order. It is rare to hear better speaking, or more intel- 
ligent discussion. There was real earnestness in the Con- 
ference at all the sessions, amounting at times to genuine 
enthusiasm, but it was an intelligent and wisely directed 
earnestness. 

The main subject to which the Conference gave its 
thought was that of a permanent international tribunal 
for the adjustment of differences between nations. ‘There 


was a wide divergence of views as to details, and the 
subject was approached from many different standpoints. 


Nearly all conceivable objections were considered, some 
of them being set up merely to give an opportunity for 
knocking them down. Some of the speakers wanted a 
court always sitting with power to enforce its decrees. 
Others preferred a court of conciliation pure and simple. 
But there was substantial agreement that a permanent 
tribunal is both desirable and practicable, and that its 
decisions would be carried out through the power of pub- 
lic opinion. As to the number of nations at first to be 
included in the scheme, the general feeling was that a 
beginning should be made with the United States and 
Great Britain, and the United States and France. If 
these great powers should unite in such an arrangement 
they would become centres of attraction for a number of 
small powers which would soon come in. 

One of the things which impressed us most about the 
Mohonk Conference was the evidence which it gave of 
the rapid development of public opinion in favor of the 
adjustment of all international disputes by rational peace- 
ful methods. The same impression was given by the 
recent conference at Washington and by the earlier one 
at Philadelphia. Such conferences would have been im- 
possible even twelve months ago. In saying this, we do 
not underestimate in any way the many courageous and 
often thankless efforts put forth during the iast eighty 
years in behalf of the cause. On the contrary, the pres- 
ent apparently sudden development has its roots deep in 
this difficult and by many unknown past. But every great 
movement reaches ultimately a stage when it seems to go 
of itself, when everybody is its friend, when even its best 
supporters have difficulty in keeping abreast of it. On 
this stage it seems to us clear that the peace movement is 
about to enter, if it has not already entered, at least so 
far as it is related to a few nations which lead the march 
of civilization. 


DECLARATION OF THE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


**In the settlement of personal controversies civiliza- 
tion has substituted the appeal to law for the appeal to 
force. It is high time for a like substitution of law for 
wer in the settlement of controversies between nations. 
Law establishes justice, war simply demonstrates power. 
Such a substitution of law for war requires a permanent 
tribunal to which all nations may appeal. Its personnel 
may change, but its judicial life should be continuous; 
its mere existence would often prevent controversy, and 
its decisions would become a recognized interpretation of 
international law. It would not impair the sovereignty, 
lessen the dignity, nor hazard the honor or safety of any 
nation. The enforcement of its judgments might be 
safely left to the moral obligations of the nations con- 
cerned, and the moral sentiments of mankind. Such 
tribunal should be so constituted that all civilized 
nations may, if they choose, by adhering to the treaty 


constituting it, avail themselves of its benefits. Disar- 
mament of the nations should follow such recognition 
of any provision for the reign of reason over the passions 
of mankind. The facts that during the past year the 
Interparliamentary Peace Union, containing Parliamen- 
tary representatives from fourteen European Powers, 
has formulated a plan for an international tribunal ; 
that France has officially proposed to this country a per- 
manent treaty of arbitration, and that it is semi-otlicially 
reported that negotiations are pending between the Unit- 
ed States and Great Britain for a similiar treaty, justify 
the belief that the way is now open to create between this 
country and Great Britain, and between this country and 
France, and perhaps with other Powers also, some per- 
manent system of judicial arbitration as the essential 
safeguard of civilization. 

‘¢We assure President Cleveland that a great majority of 
his countrymen will hail the consummation of such a 
treaty as the auspicious harbinger of welfare to the world, 
assuring peace among leading nations, security and ex- 
pansion to industry and commerce, steadier employment 
at more remunerative wages to workingmen, more exalted 
civilization, a condition of the world in accord with the 
enlightened conscience of man and the loving will of God. 
We earnestly call upon statesmen, ministers of every 
faith, the newspaper and periodical press, colleges and 
schools, chambers of commerce and boards of trade, or- 
ganizations of workingmen, and upon all good men and 
women to exert their influence in favor of this movement, 
both in making known to the President their desire for a 
permanent tribunal and in helping to create a larger pub- 
lic sentiment against war, which shall be an eflicient and 
constant support of the new jndicial system thus to be 
founded.” 


THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


The platform adopted by the Republicans in their re- 
cent convention at St. Louis, excellent as it is in many 
respects, does not concern directly the purposes for which 
this paper is published, except so far as it relates to the 
foreign policy of the United States and the method of 
settling disputes internal or external. Those sections of 
the platform concerning our foreign relations seem to us, 
on the whole, both by what they say and by what they 
omit to say, to cater to the jingoistic elements of our 
population in a manner unworthy of our time, unworthy 
of a great party, and certain to be displeasing to many of 
the best and most intelligent men in the Republican 


ranks. 

Here are the sections in full: 

Our foreign policy should be at all times firm, vigorous 
and dignified, and all our interests in the western hemi- 
sphere carefully watched and guarded. The Hawaiian 
Islands should be controlled by the United States, and no 
foreign power should be permitted to interfere with them ; 
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the Nicaragua canal should be built, owned and operated 
by the United States ; and by the purchase of the Danish 
Islands we should secure a proper and much needed naval 
station in the West Indies. 

The massacres in Armenia have aroused the deep sym- 
pathy and just indignation of the American people and 
we believe that the United States should exercise all the 
influence it can properly exert to bring these atrocities to 
an end. 

In Turkey American residents have been exposed to 
the gravest dangers and American property destroyed 
there, and everywhere American citizens and American 
property must be absolutely protected at all hazards and 
at any cost. 

We reassert the Monroe doctrine in its full extent, and 
we reaflirm the right of the United States to give the doc- 
trine effect by responding to the appeals of any American 
State for friendly intervention in case of European en- 
croachment. We have not interfered, and shall not in- 
terfere, with the existing possessions of any European 
power in this hemisphere, but those possessions must not, 
on any pretext, be extended. 

We hopefully look forward to the eventual withdrawal 
of the European powers from this hemisphere, to the ulti- 
mate union of all of the English-speaking parts of the con- 
tinent by the free consent of its inhabitants. 

From the hour of achieving their own independence the 
people of the United States have regarded with sympathy 
the struggles of other American peoples to free them- 
selves from European domination. We watch with deep 
and abiding interest the heroic battle of the Cuban pa- 
triots against cruelty and oppression, and our best hopes 
go out for the full success of their determined contest for 
liberty. 

The government of Spain, having lost control of Cuba, 
and being unable to protect the property or lives of resi- 
dent American citizens, or to comply with its treaty obli- 
gations, we believe that the government of the United 
States should actively use its influence and good offices 
to restore peace and give independence to the island. 

The peace and security of the republic and mainten- 
ance of its rightful influence among the nations of the 
earth, demand a naval power commensurate with its 
position and responsibility. We, therefore, favor the con- 
tinued enlargement of the navy and a complete system of 
harbor and sea-coast defences. 

We favor the creation of a national board of arbitration 
to settle and adjust differences which may arise between 
employers and employed engaged in interstate commerce. 


As to the first section, ‘‘ all our interests in the West- 
ern hemisphere” are not in the least conceivable danger 
at the present time, from any nation whatever, nor have 
they been for a long time. There was no occasion what- 
ever to conjure up the ghost of dread in this respect, and 
to attempt to fortify people’s confidence by an appeal to 
a ‘* vigorous,” foreign policy. It does not take a very 
fine sense to scent the Anglophobia which dictated this 
sentence, an appeal to which was thought necessary to 
catch votes. 

Hawaii should not be controlled by the United States, 
nor by any other power, but should be allowed freely to 
control its own destinies, as every people has an inalien- 
able right to do. There is quite as much to be said 
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against its annexation to the United States as in favor 
of it. 

We have no objections to the United States building, 
owning and controlling the Nicaragua canal, provided 
the obligations taken upon us by the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty be faithfully observed until they be honorably 
abrogated, and provided the rights of other nations in 
such a great international water way be carefully secured. 
But our own interests in the prospective canal would be 
just as well secured if it were built by a combination of 
nations, or citizens of different nations, then neutralized 
and put under international control. 

The platform is formally right in asserting that the ‘*U nit- 
ed States should exercise all the influence it can proper- 
ly exert to bring these (Armenian) atrocities to an end.” 
But what does it mean by ‘all the influence it can prop- 
erly exert’’? Does it mean anything more than has 
been done? Does it mean the sending of a fleet of war- 
ships? Does it mean a great moral influence, without 
threat of war, such as that which our country has often 
exercised in the interests of justice and liberty? Verily 
no man knoweth, except the straddler who never knows 
anything ! 

The reassertion of ‘the Monroe doctrine in its full 
extent,” whatever that may mean, can have no other 
possible reference than to England, and is a covert and 
unworthy insinuation that she is encroaching upon Ven- 
ezuela, an assertion which the framers of the platform 
did not dare openly to make, for it was to find out 
whether or not this is true that the Venezuela Commis- 
sion was appointed, the distinguished members of which 
have already spent six months trying to find out the true 
state of the case and have not yet reported. 

The declarations about Cuba are about as indefinite as 
the resolutions passed by Congress on the same subject. 
They commit nobody to anything except ‘‘ sympathy,” 
which is felt by all Americans regardless of party. 

On the subject of the navy the platform is definite, and 
The policy outlined in this plank is 
is as 


definitely wrong. 
un-American and untrue to American history. It 
far as possible from being true that ‘‘ the peace and 
security of the republic and the maintenance of its right- 
ful influence among the nations of the earth demand a 
naval power commensurate with its position and responsi- 
bility.” Such a naval power would mean a war fleet of 
500 vessels, that is, larger than that possessed by Great 
Britain, the great naval power. Do sensible men in this 
country, of any party, really believe that we need such a 
fleet? The assertion made in the platform is an open and 
inexcusable abandonment of the principles and practices 
which have made our country strong, and safe and influ- 
If such a policy is ever carried out, it will mean 


ential. 
the ultimate enthronement in free America of the tyranny 
of European militarism. 
plete system of harbor and sea-coast defences,’ 


After the war fleet and ‘*‘ a com- 


at a cost 
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of countless millions, will come an increasing clamor for 
an army ‘‘ commensurate with our position and responsi-~ 
bility.” 

It is not to be wondered at that a platform containing 
such a plank as this about the navy and coast defences 
should have totally ignored the great subject of inter- 
national arbitration now so conspicuously before the 
minds of the English-speaking people. Negotiations are 
actually in progress for the establishment by treaty of a 
permanent Anglo-American tribunal of arbitration. No 
greater subject, none fuller of promise for the future of 
civilization, none more in harmony with the genius of 
American institutions, was ever before our people, and 
yet this great convention, claiming to represent, and actu- 
ally representing in many ways, the highest interests of 
the nation and the best progress of humanity, had not a 
word to say in its behalf! It had an opportunity to say 
something, for the subject was laid before the makers of 
What motive shall we assign for this re- 
grettable silence? 

fhe section of the platform referring to industrial ar- 
bitration in matters of interstate commerce is clear and 
admirable, and is, we do not hesitate to say, a clear in- 
dication of what the better element of the party would 
have said on the subject of international arbitration, if 
it had had the same conscientious courage on the subject 
that it had on the matter of the currency. 


the platform. 


MR. PRATT’S VISIT. 

The visit to this country of Mr. Hodgson Pratt, the 
distinguished chairman of the International Arbitration 
and Peace Association of London, has been greatly ap- 
preciated by the American friends of peace. After the 
Mohonk Conference, which he came on purpose to attend 
and at which his presence and speaking were greatly en- 
joyed, he spent several days at Washington, where he had 
a number of interviews with Secretary Olney and Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, the British Ambassador, and one 
with President Cleveland. He was received most cor- 
dially by the President and the Secretary of State, and 
the subject of arbitration was freely discussed during 
the interviews. The exact position of the negotiations 
for a treaty between this country and Great Britain were 
not made known to Mr. Pratt as they are not yet suf- 
ficiently advanced to be given out to the public. 

After leaving Washington, Mr. Pratt made brief stops 
in Philadelphia and New York, to see some of the lead- 
ing friends of the arbitration movement in these cities, 
speaking at each in behalf of the great cause to which he 
has given so many faithful and laborious years. He is 
greatly interested in the creation of an Anglo-American 
Committee which shall, in times of disturbance and mis- 
understanding, act as a medium of exact information to 
the public on the matters occasioning the excitement. 
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This subject he urged upon the attention of his American 
friends, to most of whom it was new. 

At Boston on the 26th of June Mr. Pratt spoke at a 
meeting called jointly by the Twentieth Century Club and 
the American Peace Society. On account of the lateness 
of the season the meeting was not large, but it was at- 
tended by a number of representative Boston men and 
was an extremely interesting and important one. After 
Mr. Pratt had spoken, urging earnestly the closest and 
most sympathetic union between the two great English- 
speaking nations, more than an hour was spent in con- 
ference, during which much valuable information was 
elicited as to the progress of the movement in Europe, 
and the general prospects of the cause, about which he 
is so thoroughly and accurately informed. 

Mr. Pratt sailed from Boston for Liverpool on the 
Cythia on the 4th of July, greatly pleased with his recep- 
tion in America and bearing with him the confidence and 
sincere admiration of all who came to know him. We 
have no doubt that his visit to this country will be pro- 
ductive of much good on both sides of the water. The 
more the citizens of the two great countries meet and 
learn to know each other the sooner will all misunder- 
standings between them disappear and the web of good 
feeling be woven to its completion. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We give in this number a full report of the addresses made 
at the annual meeting of the American Peace Society, 
which had to be omitted from the June issue, in order to 
give room for the Washington Conference report. We 
shall publish no paper in August. Our September issue 
will be a double number and we hope then to give our 
readers all the important addresses made at the Mohonk 
Conference on the subject of a permanent international 
tribunal of arbitration. 


The Seventh International Peace Congress will meet, 
as heretofore announced in our columns, at Buda-Pesth, 
Austria, on the 15th of September and continue in ses- 
sion four days. It is to be followed by the annual Con- 
ference of the Interparliamentary Peace Union which will 
meet in the same city on the 19th of September and con- 
tinue in session probably three days. The American 
Peace Society will be glad to be informed if any persons 
interested in the cause are likely to be in Europe at that 
time, that they may be made delegates to the Congress. 
The best way to reach Buda-Pesth is to go by steamer 
from New York to Hamburg, and then take the train by 
way of Berlin or Frankfort-on-the-Main to Vienna. From 
Vienna one may go by train, or by boat down the Danube 
to Buda-Pesth. 

The Peace Congress has never before met so far east in 
It ought to be made as influential as possible, 


Europe. 
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in the heart of the Austrian Empire, and we hope that a 
number of delegates from this country may be able to be 
present. The peace movement is rapidly making its way 
throughout all parts of Europe, and the opportunity was 
never so favorable as now to secure a respectful hear- 
ing for its principles and purposes from those who have 
heretofore given it no attention. 


At the recent General Conference of the Protestant 
Pastors of France, held at Paris, the following action was 
taken unanimously in regard to arbitration and peace : 

1. The Conference recommends to all its members 
and through them to all the Christians of our churches, 
to labor for the triumph of the principle of international 
arbitration in the settlement of difficulties between peo- 
ples, and to support with their sympathies the societies 
whose aim is to secure the substitution of arbitration for 
war. 

2. All the churches are invited to observe, as far as 
possible, once a year, near Christmas time, a Peace Sun- 
day, that they may, in accord with the larger number of 
Christians who already observe such a day, make the holy 
cause of peace the subject of special prayer and 
preaching. 


The Arbitration Alliance of the British Churches held 
its annual meeting at Sion College, London, on the 28th 
of May. The meeting was presided over by Lord 
Kinnaird. 


The friends of peace in Italy recently presented to the 
national parliament a petition agaiust the continuance of 
the war in Africa, signed by one hundred and twenty 
thousand influential persons. The Lombard Peace Union 
has sent a special circular to the leading signers of the 
petition asking them to organize committees in their vari- 
ous localities with the view of overcoming the prejudices 
and selfishness which still render war possible, not only 
in Africa but also in Europe. 


The London Peace Society held its Eightieth Annual 
Meeting on the 19th of May in Memorial Hall, Farring- 
don Street. The chair was occupied by Sir Joseph 
Pease, President of the Society, who spoke of the gloomy 
outlook occasioned by the present state of Europe, and 
also of the signs of progress of the arbitration movemen¢, 
during the year, especially between Great Britain and the 
United States. Able addresses were delivered by the 
Bishop of Hereford (Dr. Percival), Rev. John C. Grant, 
Mr. Robert Cameron, M. P., Mr. A. E. Fletcher and Mr. 
Edward Blake, M. P. 

The Society has during the year paid off the debt of 
¢800 with which it began its year’s work. Its receipts for 
the year were about £3600, more than £2000 of which was 
from donations, and £850 from legacies. 

The Society has been very active in providing lectures 
in various parts of the United Kingdom, and has pub- 
lished and circulated a very large amount of peace litera- 
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ture, amounting in all to nearly 200,000 pamphlets and 
leaflets. It has continued its work very effectively in 
Paris, through its efficient agent, Mr. Manuel Vasseur. 
The Secretary of the Society, Dr. Darby, has done an 
admirable work on the Continent in his efforts to have the 
continental churches organized for peace work, after the 
manner of the British churches. 

The somewhat lengthy Annual Report, published in full 
in the June Herald of Peace, gives a review of the work 
of the Society for the year and of the various political 
events, national and international, bearing upon the sub- 
ject of peace and arbitration. 

The Society is to be congratulated on the growing 
sympathy with its work and appreciation of its principles 
manifested by an ever increasing number of the English 
people. It is the oldest of the peace societies and has 
had a conspicuous and honorable part in the education of 
public sentiment toward good will and concord. 


General Weyler still expects to be able to subjugate 
Cuba speedily after the rainy season is over. Forty 
thousand new troops are to be sent out from Spain to aid 
him. There is really no change in the situation in the 
island. Small battles are fought which decide nothing, 
and destruction and pillage still go on, wherever any- 
thing is left to destroy. Filibustering expeditions con- 
tinue to go from our southeast coast, some of which 
arrive at the Cuban shores, while others are arrested. It 
is reported that the Spanish government is seriously con- 
sidering the question of home rule for Cuba. 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes, whose iniquitous connection with 
the attempt on the Transvaal republic is now generally 
known, has at last, after a thorough examination by the 
British South African Company, been dismissed by the 
Directors of the Company, with an expression of their 
regret at the unfortunate occurrences in the Transvaal 
with which Mr. Rhodes was connected. 

In reply to an invitation to attend the annual meeting 
of the London Peace Society in May Ambassador Bay- 
ard sent the following letter to Dr. Darby: 

My dear Sir: Absence from town has delayed my ac- 
knowledgment of your invitation to participate in the 
eightieth anniversary meeting of the Peace Society, at 
which it is intended to promote measures for arbitration 
by permanent treaty, for the settlement of all differences 
between the United States and Great Britain. Gladly 
and gratefully would I lend my aid to such a cause, and I 
trust that I may fairly refer to my record here in England, 
and for years in office in the United States, in attestation 
that my assertions of fidelity are not empty. (Ap- 
plause.) But J feel that in this expression of a desire to 


substitute the adjusting power of reason, justice and ulti- 
mately of arbitration for the resort to force and pride and 
passion, in the settlement of international misunderstand - 
ings and disputes, the voice of each country should be 
distinctively and voluntarily heard. 
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I am glad to learn that on the 25d of this month there 
will be held in my own country a Convention of its citi- 
zens, of all professions, and without regard to political 
party affiliation, for the purpose of impressively appeal- 
ing to American patriotism, honor and conscience, to sus- 
tain the great cause of peace and goodwill between the 
two countries — (applause) —and secure its permanent 
acceptance by international arrangements, by treaty or 
agreement. 

When each branch of the English-speaking people 
shall, in its own way, have induced the respective Govern- 
ments to give shape and force to this popular feeling, 
then the functions of the office I hold here may well be 
exercised in carrying such plans into execution, and 
making effective the objects of your society. 

In the meantime I believe that I can better serve the 
cause of international amity and amicable understanding 
by not taking part in the proceedings of your public 
meeting, in the object and purpose of which I thoroughly 
sympathize. 

Believe me most respectfully yours, 
T. F. Bayarp. 


The London //erald of Peace has the following in- 
teresting paragraph upon the trade relations between 
France and England: 

The twenty-second yearly report of the British Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Paris states that trade between the 
two countries improved last year, but the export business 
of France was considerably above that of England. The 
former rose in that year from £36,515,000 to £40,209.- 
520, while the English rose only from £19,447,865 to 
£19,784,120. England sent, in 1595, food definitely 
valued at £793,852 to France, raw materials at £8,779,- 
167, and manufactures at £8,434,806. France sent to 
England £11,785.277 worth of food, £5,441,430 of raw 
materials, and £19,288,449 of manufactures. The 
French, without the aid of any bounty, were able to sell 
£5,880,000 worth of woollen manufactures in England. 
England remains not only the best customer of France, 
but she buys of France nearly as much as Belgium, 
Germany and Switzerland. Her best trade now with 
France is the shipping trade, which gives a total of 
9,477,317 tons, as against 7,625,724 tons on the French 
side. Coal imports into France have increased, as have 
woollens, machinery, chemicals, ships, dressed skins, 
goats’ hair, silks, woollen and linen yarns, copper ore, 
hardware, stationery and prints, alpacas and clothing. 
Among the articles that have decreased are wool, cotton 
goods, cotton yarn, hides, carriages, iron and _ steel. 
Exports have increased, of French silk goods, millinery, 
artificial flowers, leathern goods, feathers for trimming. 
turnery, Parisian fancy goods, stationery and _ prints, 
furniture, buttons, fans, articles of taste, and eggs. 
But there has been a decrease in wines, brandies, raw 
and refined sugars, toys, small ware, ready-made cloth- 
ing, clocks, watches, and perfumery. 
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A deputation from the International Arbitration 
League, consisting of Sir J. R. Mowbray, member of 
Parliament for Oxford University, and a number of other 
distinguished gentlemen, presented an address to Lord 
Salisbury on June 18. 

In reply to their address, the premier said the govern- 
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ment, like all sensible men, desired to arbitrate differences 
and disputes wherever it was possible. He was glad to 
say, he continued, that matters presented a great deal 
more hopeful aspect in the matter of the differences be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. His desire 
was, he said, that the principle of arbitration should be 
extended as far as was consistent with the just rights of 
those whose interests were committed to the charge of 
the government, and he believed that the same view pre- 
vailed in the United States. The various difficulties be- 
setting the question had to be solved one by one, and the 
deputation must not be impatient if the discussion of 
these matters was conducted with deliberation and cir- 
cumspection in order that no mistakes should be made 
whereby the ultimate triumph of the right principle might 
be jeopardized. 

Lord Salisbury continuing, said he believed that it was 
the highest desire on both sides that every important issue 
arising hetween the two countries should be submitted to 
arbitration. ‘ 


MEETING OF THE PEACE BUREAU. 

The Commission of the International Peace Bureau 
held its spring meeting at Berne, Switzerland, on the 18th 
of May. ‘Ten of the eighteen members of the Commis- 
sion were present. The meeting was opened by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Fredrik Bajer, of Copenhagen. Letters and 
telegrams from absent members and others were read. 
The financial statement given by the Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. Elie Ducommun, showed that in the eight months 
from September Ist to May Ist the receipts had been 6600 
francs, and the expenses 4116 francs. He stated also 
that the expenses for the year would probably exceed the 
receipts by about 450 francs. 

Owing to the increased demands upon the Bureau, 
occasioned by the printing of the Correspondence Bi-men- 
suelle and a growing correspondence, preliminary steps 
were taken for securing the services of an assistant sec- 
retary. For this increased funds will be necessary. 

The matter of securing government aid for the Bureau 
was left to the peace associations in different countries. 

The Commission instructed the Permanent Committee 
of the Bureau to continue its efforts to secure simultane- 
ous manifestations in favor of international arbitration 
in different countries, similar to those of the 22d of Feb- 
ruary last. 

Mr. Bajer gave a report of the efforts made by him 
under instructions from the Bureau, to secure accurate 
statistics of military expenses in different countries. 

The Commission gave further consideration to the sub- 
ject of text-books of history and school readers, and in- 
structed the Committee of the Bureau to prepare a special 
memorial on the subject to the coming peace congress at 
Buda-Pesth. 

The subject of an International Colonial Commission 
for the prevention of conflicts between the European pow- 
ers in Africa, as suggested by Mr. Hodgson Pratt, was 
considered, and it was decided to submit the subject to 
the forthcoming peace congress. 

The Commission instructed the Committee of the 
Bureau to recommend through the Correspondence Bi- 
mensuelle which is sent to over four huadred organizations 
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in different lands, that candidates for parliament in the 
different countries be asked to pledge their support to the 
movement in favor of international arbitration as rep- 
resented by the Interparliamentary Union. 

Attention was given to the subject of the codperation 
of associations of workingmen, which is to be considered 
at the coming peace Congress. 

The subject of setting apart a special day in the year 
for a peace féte, as recommended by prominent peace 
workers, was discussed, but the time was not considered 
ripe for taking any action in this sense. After fixing 
upon the 15th of September as the date of the opening of 
the coming peace congress at Buda-Pesth, and drawing 
up a provisional program for its deliberations, to be sub- 
mitted for approval to the peace societies, the Commis- 
sion decided that the General Annual Meeting of the 
Bureau should be held at Buda-Pesth, some evening dur- 
ing the congress, and then adjourned. 


COURT OF ARBITRATION SHOULD NOT 
BE MADE UP OF JUDGES OF 
SUPREME COURTS. 


LETTER FROM CEPHAS BRAINERD, E3Q. 


To the ApvocaTE OF PEACE: 

The April number contains an article entitled ‘* An 
Anglo-American Tribunal” with suggestions for a draft 
treaty proposed by the President of the American Peace 
Society, Mr. Paine. 

I have no suggestion to make iu regard to the general 
plan. ‘The truth is that there have been such a variety of 
suggestions in regard to the forms of treaties that a prop- 
er discussion of the topic would involve a comparison 
of all these plans. I do desire however to suggest, and 
that most respectfully, that it is unwise to encourage the 
idea that the Judges of the Supreme Court can properly 
be withdrawn from the performance of the duties assigned 
to them as members of that high tribunal, 

The objection of inconvenience is of importance. It 
is well known that there is a class of questions which the 
court is very reluctant to decide without a full bench, and 
often the hearing of causes is postponed because of the 
absence of a member of the Court. The proposition pro- 
vides for the withdrawal of two members, which would 
be a very material diminution of the judicial force ; and if 
a tribunal were to sit abroad it would withdraw these two 
judges possibly for a year or more from their judicial duties. 
The Behring Sea arbitration withdrew Mr. Justice Har- 
lan from the Court for quite a prolonged period ; and I 
understand that Mr. Justice Brewer now serving upon the 
Venezuelan Commission is able to give but very little time 
to his judicial duties, even though the Commission holds 
its sessions in Washington. If there should chance to be 
three arbitrations going on under one treaty, as in the 
case of the Jay convention, six judges would be withdrawn 
from their constitutional duties. ‘The plain fact is that 
the people of the United States cannot afford to do with- 
out the regular service of all the members of the Supreme 
Court. 

There seems to be another serious objection. The con- 
stitution confers upon this court among other things : 

(1) Jurisdiction in regard to all cases in law or equity 
arising under treaties. 

(2) To all cases affecting ambassadors or other pub- 


lie ministers or consuls, and here the court has original 
jurisdiction. 
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(3) To all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdic- 
tion. 

(4) To controversies between our own citizens and 
foreign states or citizens or subjects of foreign states. 

It is to be observed that there is a mass of contro- 
versies which involve, in one way or the other, a great 
many questions which may affect the relations of our 
country with Great Britain which this court must decide ; 
and it hardly seems as if the judges of such a court ought 
to be selected as arbitrators in regard to controversies 
which may have heretofore been presented in their own 
court or which may hereafter be presented, and so be 
called upon either to announce principles at variance with 
the decisions of that court already rendered, or to lay 
down principles which that court may hereafter be called 
upon to consider and determine. In short it is a mingling 
of the judicial function of these judges with functions of 
quite another character which pertain not to the judiciary 
under the constitution, but which pertain to the executive 
department of the government, guided and advised as it 
may be by Congress or by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

And this leads me to the third objection that there is 
an absolute inconsistency between the two functions. 

The questions which may arise in the regions of diplo- 
macy as between Great Britain and ourselves are not, 
under our scheme of government, questions for judicial 
cognizance; they pertain to the political department of 
the government, and more or less take on a political com- 
plexion ; and our judges should be excluded as public 
officers from the political arena. I am aware that Mr. 
Justice Nelson acted as one of the commission in negotiat- 
ing the Treaty of Washington, and I have never heard 
any criticism of him in that regard. Mr. Jay never acted 
as Chief Justice after he became our minister to Great 
Britain ; and I do not now recall any high judicial officer 
who has ever acted as such after going abroad as a nego- 
tiator. With no more propriety in my judgment can le 
go abroad as a member of an international tribunal. 

The probability is that no exposition of the situation 
and no declaration that could be made, if declaration 
could now be made, by President Grant or Mr. Justice 
Strong or Mr. Justice Bradley, would have silenced the 
criticism which was attendant upon the appointment of 
these judges and their decision in the Legal Tender case. 
Nor will there be, while history is written, a suppression 
of the criticism, not to say clamor, which pertains to the 
relations of the judges of the Supreme Court to the Elec- 
toral Commission. 

Finally, if the people of the United States cannot pro- 
duce jurisconsults of such eminence and learning as to 
justify their being placed upon such an international tri- 
bunal as is proposed, then it is high time for the people 
of the United States to do one of the two things, either 
establish a practice under which such a class of men can be 
educated, or else withdraw for the present from a discus- 
sion of the question as to whether there shail ever be any 
arbitration treaties. 

New YORK City. 


It is the business of every wise and good man to set 
himself against the passion for military glory, which 
really seems the most fruitful source of human misery.— 
Sidney Smith. 


PEACE. 


THE END OF THE BATTLE. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


Low trailed the rifted battle smoke, 
The bugle pealed its last, 

And where the waning column broke 
The vultures followed fast. 


‘They saw the pennon flare and fall 
As an eagle falls and dies ; 

They heard the drummer's dying call 
And the gunner’s low replies. 


And as they viewed the field, they cried, 
“We surely are not least 
Of those that triumph,—lo, man’s pride 


Has spread a noble feast! 


Mystic, Conn. 


THE SILVER CHAIN. 
BY RAY B. MCMULLIN, 
After a night of darkness deep and dense 
The gray of dawning light begins to beam, 
And softly lift the shadows from the earth, 


When gold and bright the streams of sualight gleam. 


But war-like deeds leave shadows always there; 
No sunlit ray can their dark outlines hide, 

But through the world they wait each other’s step, 
As love and peace walk even side by side. 


Morn after morn from out the troubled east 
A belt of rosy light showed wide and high, 
And anxious eyes saw yet at mid-day hour 
That crimson tint flash bright across the sky. 


The changing sea rolled in with foam-capped waves 
And left a kiss of stain upon the sand, 
The passing ships rode high, like dark winged birds, 
Through purple haze that hung o’er sea and land. 
When from above, with softened, tender light, 


The Queen of Night looked down to earth again, 
The Angel Peace stood on the shining throne, 


And in her hands she held a silver chain. 


All hearts were awed to see the vision strange, 
And heads were bowed, as if in silent prayer, 
When, like a flaming message from above, 
These words rang out upon the still night air: 


‘To every woman in the land, 

Watching the steps from wrong to right, 
I pray you mark the crimson stain 

That rests upon the land to-night. 


With every call of vesper hour, 

With chiming tones of Sabbath bell, 
And from the nearest watch tower high 
Proclaim the truth. It is not well! 


It is not well! While on the land 
One haad can leave a crimson stain, 


And meet a clasp whose poisoned touch 


But deeper rends the wound again. 
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It is not well! while hate and wrong 
Are hand in hand with war and strife; 
No home secure, no heart may claim 
The blesséd gifts of love and life. 


Now take this chain: leave no weak link, 
But strongly forge, then forge again: 
Thrice heat the kiln with fires heaped high. 
Tho’ built of hopes, and lit with pain. 


With you I leave this sacred charge, 
And bid you work till war cries cease : 
One God, one land, with sister hands 
To hold the silver chain of peace. 
WorcESTER, MAss. 


ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY. 


The American Peace Society held its annual public 
meeting in Huntington Hall, Boston, on the evening of 
Wednesday, May 13th. The President Mr. Robert 
Treat Paine called the meeting to order and prayer was 
offered by Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D. Mr. Paine, before 
introducing President Walker as president of the evening, 
spoke as follows : 

It is my privilege, as President of the American Peace 
Society, to welcome you here this evening. Boston has 
taken its due share in many of the great events and move- 
ments which have influenced the progress of this country, 
this continent, and perhaps the world. These last five 
months have produced an intensity of thought on this 
great problem of peace or war, of arbitration not sur- 
passed at any previous period. Is it not blind folly not 
to recognize the stupendous danger? When two great 
nations are excited with passion, the firing of a cannon 
by a sailor on a man-of-war of either party, by accident or 
in malice, might ignite a flame of war which no man would 
know how to quickly extinguish. Nothing can guarantee 
the two great branches of the common brotherhood of the 
English-speaking people against the danger of a possible 
explosion of war, except some previous solemn compact, 
of such nature as to ensure deliberation and adequate 
time for passions to subside. Here in Boston and 
Massachusetts there are not many peace-at-any-price ” 
men; we have Bunker Hill, and the battle-fields of Lex- 
ington and Concord. But we meet to promote arbitra- 
tion; and we invite an illustrious officer of the army in 
the late war to preside. I have the honor to introduce, 
as the president of the evening, General Francis A. Wal- 
ker, president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

ADDRESS OF GEN. FRANCIS A. WALKER. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: It gives me great pleasure to 
take the chair at this sixty-eighth annual meeting of the 
American Peace Society, of which my honored father was 
a life-long member, and which he represented at two in- 
ternational congresses abroad, in the early, hopeful days 
of this movement. No time could be more suitable 
for the renewal of an earnest agitation to promote the 
cause of peace among the nations. The recent outbreak 
of cheap and vulgar jingoism, so strikingly contrasting 
with the peaceful spirit of our people for the twenty 
years which followed the Treaty of Washington, has 
forced upon our minds the importance, the necessity of 
bringing before this generation, which has itself known 


nothing of war, the considerations which make for peace. 
To many of us the behavior of our people from 1870 on 
to the Chilean incident not only furnished the bright prom- 
ise, but seemed even to be a strong earnest, of a na- 
tional career which should be free at once from fear and 
from arrogance, and which should at all times seek peace 
with other nations, and domestic prosperity. Conse- 
quently the quick succeeding hot flushes of anger and 
passionate feeling, which the last few years have wit- 
nessed, have come to us with something of surprise and 
shock. Yet this episode only emphasizes and enforces 
the lesson of history, that each generation has to be edu- 
cated, for itself, in all the things which pertain to its wel- 
fare. As one who believes that peace is the greatest 
interest of the nations, I beg to be indulged,—before 
proceeding to introduce the distinguished gentlemen who 
are to address you this evening,—-in a few practical 
suggestions regarding the manner in which the propa- 
ganda for international peace will most effectively be 
prosecuted. 

In the first place, I would like to say, negatively, that 
it does not appear to me that our cause is to be largely 
promoted by preaching the doctrine of non-resistance. 
No one has more admiration than myself for the great 
Quaker protest against violence and brutality. There are 
few things in human history finer than the moral courage 
and moral enthusiasm which prompted and sustained the 
non-resistance movement. ‘That movement has not been 
without effect; it has done good in a thousand ways; it 
has continued to be, and still is, a force of no small 
magnitude in promoting more enlightened sentiments re- 
garding the relations of man to man. Doubtless the idea 
of non-resistance is destined to exert influence upon the 
social developments of the future; but I believe that in- 
fluence is to be a continually diminishing one. The 
growth of biological science is hostile to its very princi- 
ple; and it will fall, it seems to me, more and more out 
of the intellectual sympathies of mankind. The right of 
self-defence, both for the man and for the nation,— self- 
defence by the exercise of every power and faculty,— 
accords with the philosophy of our day; and it is not by 
denying the completeness of this natural right that the 
cause of international peace is to be promoted. 

Nor, again, is it to be promoted by indiscriminate dispar- 
agement of the causes and occasions of all the wars which 
have taken place in the past. The strongest argument 
for international peace is not through trying to prove a 
proposition so large and doubtful as that all wars have 
been unnecessary and wrongful; but through proving con- 
clusively that certain wars, many wars, might have been 
averted by negotiation and by the exercise of patience 
and the spirit of conciliation. 

Again, the cause of international peace is not to be pro- 
moted by that disparagement of the soldier, which was so 
familiar in the early agitation of this subject, in the youth- 
ful days of the American Peace Society. All that talk 
about the soldier as a ** butcher,” of which I heard so 
much in my own boyhood, is both unjust and injudicious. 
Such danger as there is of undue laudation of the glories 
of war will be best offset, not by direct disparagement, 
but by setting more clearly and strongly forth the beneti- 
cence of peace. 

And, finally, our object is not to be promoted by dwell- 
ing very much upon another favorite theme of the early 
writers on the subject, —the * horrors of war.’”” When 
war comes to a people, as something deemed necessary to 
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their safety and their honor, they will take war, with all 
its horrors, and think very little of the latter. And those 
who will think least of all of the horrors of war will be 
those who are chiefly to endure them. 

So much negatively. In what way, then, may we just- 
ly pursue our object, the promotion of international peace? 
1 venture, with great diffidence, to suggest certain points. 

First, we must do away with the false, fatalistic notion 
that wars come because they must; that any attempt to 
avert them wiil be futile, and that to postpone them is 
only to render them more bloody and costly in the end. 
This idea is very widely spread ; it has had a great deal 
to do, in the minds of people and rulers alike, with pro- 
moting the peremptory and summary treatment of inter- 
national disputes. Yet no popular idea was ever more 
completely unfounded. Of a large part of recent wars it 
may be confidently said that, had they only been post- 
poned, they might have been wholly averted. The ship 
grazes upon the rocks, falls off again into the deep water, 
and pursues its voyage to the end without encountering an- 
other danger. Take the outbreak of warlike fury between 
England and France which preceded our own Civil War, 
when sixty or seventy of Napoleon’s colonels addressed 
the emperor declaring their readiness to lead their battal- 
ions across the Channel, and England replied with the for- 
mation of rifle-clubs and the beating of the drum all over 
that ‘* tight little isle.” Had war then taken place, it 
would have furnished another supposed proof of the use- 
lessness of attempting to avert war. It would have been 
declared that where national animosities are deep-seated 
the sooner the nations involved ‘“ have it out,” squarely 
and frankly, the better for lasting peace. And yet in 
that instance the mere postponement of the issue, — one 
can hardly tell how, — led to the complete avoidance of 
the danger; and to-day one cannot say when it was the 
episode closed. Even in the great conflict in eastern Eu- 
rope which preceded the event of which I have just spoken, 
— the Crimean War,—the Prime Minister of England ad- 
mitted that, in his own words, the country had ** drifted 
into war,” with the intimation that, in the presence of a 
strong and persistent opposition, the cause of dispute 
might somehow have been compromised. 

In the stress of unfriendly feeling from 1868 to 1870, 
over the Alabama claims, the most likely result at one 
time was that war would ensue between England and the 
United States. Had it been so, every cheap philosopher 
would ever after, to the end of time, have cited this as an- 
other instance in proof of the impracticability of averting 
and avoiding war. Yet the Treaty of Washington, so 
honorable to both nations, entirely removed the causes 
of dispute ; and for twenty-five years the relations of the 
two countries remained altogether peaceful and friendly. 
These three instances, which I have hurriedly recited, 
are characteristic of the occasions of international dis- 
pute generally. It ought to be the motto of this Society 
that a war postponed is a war averted. 

A second argument for international peace is found in 
the waste of resources, the arrest of peaceful industry, 
the interruption of all useful arts and designs, the disturb- 
ance and perversion of economic relations, the political 
and social corruption, the legacy of debt, vice, and mis- 
ery and crime, which war necessarily involves. It is the 
economist and the sociologist who are to-day the strong- 
est advocates of peace. 

A third method by which this Society may rightfully 
and properly pursne its object is by such strong and 


vehement protest as shall prevent the American pulpit 
from being disgraced by war-talk. I would not presume 
to intimate that this fault has been general on the part of 
the clergy throughout our land; but there has been 
enough of it to disgust and revolt every right-feeling 
man. During the agitation over the Alabama claims, to 
which I have already referred, the most noisy and vehe- 
ment advocates of a peremptory and summary treatment 
of the subject were ministers of the gospel of peace. <A 
distinguished clergyman made the tour of New England 
with a wild and unreasonable harangue, in which the real 
wrongs we had suffered at the hands of England were set 
forth, with a great deal of exaggeration, while the possi- 
ble measures of redress were discussed in the most offen- 
sive spirit. There was, to be sure, a provision intended 
to save the clerical conscience: we were to talk up right 
sharp and were to press our claims for apology and dam- 
ages without discount or delay; but of course England 
would not fight, and would yield everything rather than 
contest the matter with us,— which was perhaps the 
most irritating and offensive form in which the matter 
could be put. Was not this a pretty theme for a Christian 
minister to take ; and was not that a pretty way in which 
to treat it? Yet if this lecture called out any remon- 
strances from the clergy of New England, or from the 
religious press, they do not meet my eye. 

Listen, if you please, to the following choice bits of 
Christian philosophy and Christian morality, taken from 
the reported remarks of an eminent Doctor of Divinity in 
a Presbyterian Assembly, in New York, during the 
same period: ‘+ He believed that in the present state of 
the world war is sometimes a direct necessity, and it 
must be gone through with. While the American peo- 
ple were drunk with the crime of slavery, the rods of 
(cod’s wrath were laid upon them. And he believed now, 
as we had taken our dose, England ought to have hers. 
He believed it would serve England greatly to get a good 
drubbing from some one.” 

In this city of Boston, at a convention of ministers just 
before the Franco-German war, an officer of this Society 
rose in his place and offered a resolution that the conven- 
tion should join in prayer that God would avert hostilities 
and furnish some means of peaceful solution. This does 
not seem a very startling proposal to make in a body of 
men who profess to believe in the blessings of peace and 
in the efficacy of prayer. Yet it was received by the 
presiding officer with open and scandulous indignity. 
Peace was denounced in terms which sounded strangely 
coming from a minister of Christ’s gospel; and war was 
lauded as one of the great agents in human progress. 
The poor peacemaker, anything but blesséd, was morally 
hustled out of the convention; and victory remained 
with the fighting parson. ‘That such wild, wicked and 
blasphemous talk has not ceased with the settlement of 
the Alabama claims, has been too painfully brought to 
our conviction by very recent events. During this last 
winter, when the Venezuelan question was under discus- 
sion, the telegraph flashed over the land a prayer of the 
chaplain of one of the two Houses of Congress, in which 
he besought God to ‘‘inuke this nation quick to resent 
anything like an insult.” Quick to resent anything like 
an insult? If that be Christianity, there was great loss 
of good morals and good manners when Paganism went 
out of fashion. The minister of Christ’s gospel has 
nothing whatever to do with the reasons which lead to 
war. There may he such reasons, but they do not ap- 
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peal to him. His duty is to present the sacred, the 
urgent motives which make for peace. There will be 
enough, and more than enough, without him who will be 
eager to rush on to the hostile settlement of international 
disputes. The considerations which should prompt to 
peace will be, in every case, too weakly supported and 
held, even if the ministers of Christ’s gospel shall con- 
tinue to preach good will to men. 1 may be as hot 
headed as I please, as prompt to violence, as ready to 
take offence; but I claim the right, as a sinful man, 
prone to evil, to have the minister of Christ’s gospel at 
my side suggesting the motives of forbearance and char- 
ity ; explaining away, so far as honesty may be, the occa- 
sions of dispute; and standing across my path with en- 
treaty, persuasion and solemn warning, to prevent my 
wrath and wrong. In any event, I have aright to de- 
mand that it shall not be the professed servant of the 
Prince of Peace who talks loudest about ‘‘honor,” cocks 
his hat the jauntiest, and is foremost with suggestions of 
** satisfaction.” 

Another matter to which, it seems to me, the friends of 
peace may properly give attention is in the way of sharp 
protest and criticism of those men in public life who seek 
for personal or political advantage through warlike talk 
and by the peremptory treatment of international ques- 
tions. I have commended to the American Peace Society 
the Jingo Clergyman, I would also commend to its atten- 
tion the Jingo Congressman. It ought to be as much as 
any man’s political life is worth,—and, in some sections 
of this country, at least, it can be made as much as any 
man’s political life is worth to make buncombe speeches 
regarding questions of international dispute ; to refuse to 
refer to a committee measures which may be measures of 
peace or war; and to insist upon driving hostile resolu- 
tions through legislative bodies in a single day. 

This long enumeration brings me to the chief of the 
means or agencies to which we may look, even in the 
immediate present, for the promotion of friendly rela- 
tions with other countries ; and that is Arbitration, as a 
means of dealing with international disputes. I have so 
long trespassed upon your time and attention already, 
that I will not utter a single word in anticipation of what 
the distinguished speakers of the evening are to bring to 
your deeply interested consideration. 

I have the honor and pleasure of introducing to the 
Society the Reverend Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 


ADDRESS OF REV. EDWARD E. HALE, D.D. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I wish to call 
to your attention the meeting of a few gentlemen, rather 
more than one hundred years ago, which in its outcome 
has aright to be regarded as the first Peace Society of 
modern times. I do not forget the Great Design of 
Henry IV. of France, Queen Elizabeth, and other leaders 
of their time, who proposed a permanent tribunal of 
peace and the pacification of Europe. But that demand 
of theirs had been permitted to go by, and it is on an oc- 
casion which you will think, perhaps, too small for con- 
sideration now, that the greatest peace society on the 
earth was born. 

I suppose it to have been, indeed, at the dinner-table 
of President Washington,— certainly it was under the 
hospitable shelter of Mount Vernon, that the greatest 
peace society in the world was born. It was in the year 
1755, two years after what had been called peace had 
been arranged with England. Then it had proved that 


here were thirteen nations, jarring against each other, 
quarrelling at every point, fierce animosities existing on 
the right hand and on the left, and that there was no 
peace. A question with regard to some oysters in the 
Bay of Chesapeake is the beginning which has started a 
contest: the oystermen of Maryland and the oystermen of 
Virginia are in collision, and here are two sovereign 


- States, ready for war, in order each to defend the honor 


of the oyster, whether of Virginia or of Maryland. And it 
is ‘under those circumstances that the great nation of Vir- 
ginia on one side of the Chesapeake, and the great nation 
of Maryland on both sides,— it is on that occasion that 
they invited commissioners to meet to settle the question 
of the oysters. And George Washington, who has lately 
laid down the sword, is one of these commissioners of 
arbitration ; and as his habit was, he asked these gentle- 
men to stay with him as his guests in the matchless hos- 
pitality of Mount Vernon. And, as I like to imagine, it 
is at a dinner party after the oysters on the shell have 
been served from the Virginia side, after Madam Wash- 
ington’s magnificent purée de huitres has been served 
from the Maryland side, after the fried oysters, gathered 
perhaps from both shores,—it is then that the conversa- 
tion, from the question of the oysters, works itself out, 
as it must do where sensible people have come together, 
and General Washington, or one of these gentlemen, 
whose names I will not repeat, says, ‘‘ But this is only 
one subject. We can settle this business of the oysters 
here to-night; but there are other contests between the 
States. There is the whole shad question from the 
Susquehanna above, which is going to sweep down upon 
us next spring; there is the question of lumber ; there is 
the question of imports and exports on which every 
one of the thirteen States is at war with every other one. 
We must have some larger method of arranging the difli- 
culties between us.” And it is from such conversation, 
under the hospitable roof of Mount ‘Vernon, that there 
is born the great Federal Convention of which Mr. Glad- 
stone said that it struck out in the fewest months the 
greatest amount of wisdom which had ever been struck 
out by men brought together. 

What did the Federal Convention bring about? It 
brought about, you say, the nation of the United States ; 
and so it did. And how did it doit? By creating an 
army? No. Could it add anything to history? No. 
Were there any arrangements of detail which would ‘* keep 
these people from cutting each other’s throats a little 
longer”? as one of them said. You can scarcely say 
that. As the century has gone by, the great work 
of the Federal Convention, in stopping not only such 
petty attacks upon each other as that of the oystermen, 
but in preventing war, with one exception only in a cen- 
tury,— the great work of the Federal Convention was the 
establishment of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
A Permanent Tribunal, which should always be in session, 
day and night, which should have its marshals, its officers, 
and its established rules of procedure to determine any 
questions which might arise between these thirteen States, 
--the Supreme Court was called into existence. Supreme, 
remember ; it has shown itself a supreme court again and 
again, from that day to this day. It showed itself a su- 
preme court only in this last summer when, over the head 
of the President and the Congress, the Supreme Court 
said, ‘** No; theincome tax stops, and this money goes 
back to the men who have paid it.””. The Supreme Court 
is supreme over the executive, over Congress, over every 
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one of the forty-five States which make up the American 
natione You have thus a supreme court, a Permanent 
Tribunal, which can sit in judgment on a question of very 
small importance between individuals of any two States 
of the United States, and which can decide State ques- 
tions as well, such as have agai and again sent nations 
into war against each other. 

I would not attempt, on such an occasion as this, to go 
over even the names of the discussions, between sover- 
eign States remember, which this Supreme Court, — be- 
cause it is permanent, because it is supreme,—has adjudi- 
cated and settled. I am speaking to a great many Massa- 
chusetts men; I am speaking, I see, to many men and 
women of great intelligence ; but it would be no disgrace 
to any persons in this room not to know that within fifty 
years there has been a question between the State of 
Rhode Island and the State of Massachusetts such as has 
again and again sent German States to war against each 
other, such as has again and again sent kings of Italy to 
war. And here we do not so much as know the names of 
the places involved in the question between Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts! It is rather an interesting question ; 
I looked it up in order that I might come to this meeting ; 
- I knew nobody else would do anything about it. And I 
think it might be as well to say what were the causes of 
war. 

In the beginning, Charles the First, — who had just as 
much right in the business as I have to adjudicate between 
the boundaries of Patagonia and Chile,— declared that the 
southern boundary of Massachusetts should run from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific on a line three miles south of the 
southernmost water of Charles River. In those early days 
you sent out your surveyor, and he went up in his canoe, 
and when he got above the canoe he worked up, though he 
had no rubber boots, till the brook got small and finally he 
said, ‘*This point is the southernmost point of Charles 
River,” and he puts up a stone there and ran a line east and 
west, and that line was accepted as the southern boundary 
of the State of Massachusetts. Then a couple of hundred 
years go by, more or less, and at the end of a century or 
two some man who wants to make a better map discovers 
another brook which will go up far enough, if you go on 
a rainy day, to bring the head-waters two miles farther 
south than the head-waters in the original survey. Ex- 
cellent question to fight about, which of these is the head- 
water, which shall decide the southern line of the State of 
Massachusetts? Excellent question,— almost exactly like 
the question on which we are invited to fight with re- 
gard to the boundary of Venezuela at the present moment. 
And on that question Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
might have gone to war,— we did have constables arrest- 
ing the wrong men because they did not pay their taxes 
to the right State. But the Supreme Court of the United 
States said, ‘*‘ We are supreme in this business. You may 
bring your maps.” And they adjudicated the question, 
and the boundary is decided forever, and you and I do 
not know on which side itis decided. And this is because 
there is a Permanent Tribunal, a supreme tribunal, which 
shall arrange the disputes among the States which make 
up the nation which is the United States. And that na- 


tion would not exist to-day unless such a supreme tribu- 
nal had been the master-stroke of the great policy of the 
men who made the Federal Constitution. 

My friends here are proud, and are rightly proud, that 
to-day they celebrate the sixty-eighth anniversary of this 
Society, one of the oldest, perhaps the oldest peace so- 
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ciety, so called, in this world. But long before their 
time as early as 1789, when the United States of Amer- 
ica was founded, it became as the United-States-of- 
America, the greatest peace society that the sun of God 
has ever shone upon. The United States of America is 
to-day a peace society; that is what the name stands for. 
It is a peace society preserving peace, first among thir- 
teen States, then among fifteen, then among twenty-four, 
and now at last among forty-five States from ocean to 
ocean. 

My little parable of the oysters has extended itself 
longer than I meant it should. But it is not very difli- 
cult to apply the lesson of the meeting under the roof of 
Mount Vernon to the lesson which ought to go forth from 
this place to-night, from all the places where people are 
brought together who have to do with the government of 
this country. At the present moment we are interested, 
at any moment we ought to be interested, in the relations 
between England and America. Will you let me read- to 
you a pregnant passage which I heard from the lips of 
its distinguished author last June, in the Sanders Theatre 
at Cambridge? Sir Frederick Pollock, the gentleman to 
whom, as the highest legal authority in England, the 
English government entrusted the make-up of its case in 
the Venezuelan matter, said in the great oration which he 
delivered on that day: 

‘‘ There is nothing I know of in our constitution to 
prevent the House of Lords, if it should think fit, from 
desiring the judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by some indirect process, if not directly, and as a 

matter of personal favor, to communicate their collective 
or individual opinions on any question of general law; 
nor, I should apprehend, can there be anything in the 
constitution of that most honorable court, or the office of 
its judges, to prevent them frum acceding to such a re- 
quest, if it could be done without prejudice to their regu- 
lar duties. Such a proceeding could not, in any event, 
be common. It might happen twice or thrice in a gen- 
eration, in a great and dubious case touching fundament- 
al principles, like that of Dalton V. Angus,—a case in 
which some strong American opinions, if they could have 
been obtained, would have been specially valuable and 
instructive. 

‘*Could the precedent be made once or twice in an 
informal and semi-official manner, it might safely be left 
to posterity to devise the means of turning a laudable 
occasional usage into a custom clothed with adequate 
form. As for the difficulties, they are of the kind that 
can be made to look formidable by persons unwilling to 
move, and can be made to vanish by active good will. 
Objections on the score of distance and delay would be 
inconsiderable, not to say frivolous. From Westminster 
to Washington is for our mails and despatches hardly so 
much of a journey as it was a century ago from West- 
minster to an English judge on the Northern or Western 
circuit. Opinions from every supreme appellate court in 
every English-speaking jurisdiction might now be col- 
lected within the time that Lord Eldon commonly de- 
voted to the preliminary consideration of an appeal from 
the Master of the Rolls.” 

This is an opinion from the highest — authority 
which England could name as to what is the present po- 
sition of things between the nation of England and the 
nation of America. 

I hope that some day one of our young historical 
painters will make for us a picture of the dinner-table at 
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Mount Vernon, of the half-dozen delegates assembled 
there, and the moment when the suggestion was made of 
the permanent tribunal which should make the greatest 
peace society in the world. If one may look into the 
future, a somewhat similar moment will be the moment 
when the Chief-Justice of the United States and the 
Lord High Chief-Justice of England shall meet together 
in a conference,— perhaps on the lives of the thirty thou- 
sand baby seals who are to starve to death within the 
next six months because their mothers have been slaugh- 
tered ; perhaps that matter will seem of suflicient impor- 
tance to two nations for them to ask the heads of their 
judiciary to consider whether such famine and slaughter 
are creditable to the civilization of the one nation and of 
the other. But no matter what that first question may 
be; perhaps it may be as to what are the head-waters of 
the River Otranto, whether they cross by the side of two 
palm-trees or by the side of three dragon-bayonet trees ; 
whatever the question which may be referred to these 
two gentlemen, it might be that as they sit at lunch one 
of them should say to the other, ‘* My good brother, we 
have become excellent friends in the course of this dis- 
cussion ; surely we are not going home never to see each 
other again? Would it not be possible for us to propose 
an enlargement of this thing, and to make it permanent? 
If you could only have, sitting at your side here, one of 
your coadjutors and one of mine; if we could call in,— 
don’t you remenber that very bright Frenchman that you 
met in the arbitration business four years ago,—the man 
who spoke English so well? If we could have him there, 
and that fine Swiss,—and, don’t you know, those Italian 
fellows are working out their whole business on philo- 
sophical lines, getting ahead of us,—you might have So- 
and-So?” If out of this discussion about the seals or 
the head-waters of the Otranto there could grow up the 
Permanent Tribunal, of six, eight, ten, or thirteen judg- 
es, in session, with its oflicers, its marshals, with its 
right to command testimony, with its sifting over of evi- 
dence, and gradually with the prestige of the world 
attached to its decisions, — what a blessing that, for this 
twentieth century of ours to boast over! 

Mr. Tennyson has written no line which has been 
more often quoted and more widely remembered than 
that fine line with which ‘* Locksley Hall” closes, where 
he expresses the hope for 

‘The parliament of Man, the federation of the world.” 

But the world has already, in the generation and more 
which has passed since then, got beyond its need of 
parliaments of peace We have only too many parlia- 
ments now, and too many speeches. What the world 
wants is a Tribunal of Peace, a Permanent Tribunal ; and 
the world is sure to have it. And all meetings to-day 
are looking forward to this Permanent Tribunal,—to be- 
gin, if you please, between England and America; to go 
farther, till the nations of Christendom are made one out 
of many, as the Lord Jesus prayed. 

‘*That day is coming,’ says Sir Frederick Pollock, 
‘‘and every one of us can do something to hasten it; of 
us, I say, not only as citizens, but as especially bound 
thereto by the history and traditions of our profession, 
which belong to America no less than to England.” 

That day is coming, and every one of us can do more 
or less to hasten it! 


Gen. Wacker: One of the greatest public teachers of 
America has come from his home in another State to ad- 
dress this Society this evening on the subject of inter- 
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national arbitration. You have already anticipated the 
pleasure of hearing him: I now give you that pleasure. 
The Reverend Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


ADDRESS OF REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


It is difficult to know how to combat an error that is 
simply in the air. Like a ghost, though you run your 
rapier through it, it declines to fall, and remains threat- 
ening still. It is practically impossible to find a detinite 
argument in favor of war ; all the arguments are against it. 
It is perhaps not the only thing in respect to which the 
arguments are on one side and the practice of humanity 
on the other. There is this to be said however; that 
Massachusetts,—I hope this remark will not be regarded 
as immodest, for I am myself a Massachusetts boy,— has 
educated the nation; and that, speaking here in Hunt- 
ington Hall, I may assume that I am speaking to men 
and women who are thinking for the nation. It is safe 
to assume that those of us who do believe in peace have 
some work to do in this country, and some work to do 
even in this honorable peace society, ahundred years old, 
of which Mr. Hale has just told us. It is true that the 
Venezuela message was only a lighted match; but the 
flame would not have run all over the country, from east 
to west and from north to south, if the inflammable 
material had not been there. The parable has even been 
illustrated, ‘* While the good man of the house was sleep- 
ing, the enemy was sowing tares.” The remnant of the 
refluent wave of the Civil War; the enormous and in- 
creasing pension list; the commercial rivalry with other 
nations, leading us to regard them as our enemies, not 
as our friends; the elaborate development of a militia 
force in our cities and the building of great armories in 
the very heart and centre of them; the increasing use of 
the army to do duty which could better be done by the 
police ;—these and kindred influences have so wrought 
on the national imagination that to-day there are all over 
this country, not scores nor even hundreds only, but 
thousands of men who really are desirous of war for the 
glory which it brings. 

General Walker has charged the clergy with promoting 
the war fever. I never knew an ardent believer, who had 
so much faith in preachers and prayers as General 
Walker seems to have, since he attributes so much influ- 
ence to one itinerant preacher in Massachusetts, and one 
prayer of one man in the House of Representatives! 
But whether the clergy are to blame or not, whether we 
are to take our share of reproach with the rest or not, it is 
certain that this war-spirit has unconsciously grown, and 
has been sedulously developed, until to-day our Congress 
is wasting millions of dollars on ships that, we all hope, 
will never fire a gun, and on coast defences that we all 
believe will never have occasion to resist an enemy. 

Consider for one moment what this war-spirit means. 
It means, morally, the emergence of the tiger in man. 
It means the deterioration of man from the intellectual, 
the spiritual, the reasonable being, back to the savage 
not yet issued from the animalism of the forests. It 
means entailing upon nations an immense cost in money. 
It is estimated that the taxes under which the people of 
Europe groan may be divided into three very nearly 
equal portions: one portion paying the interests on war- 
debts, one portion keeping up present war armaments, 
and one portion paying the necessary expenses of pacific 
government. Gentlemen who are conducting business, 
I would like to know what you would think of your 
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own prosperity if one-third of your income had to go in 
paying debts incurred in buying pistols, and one-third in 
salaries to watchmen to keep your factory from burglars 
and your house from savages? And that is precisely the 
condition of things which the bellicose Senators and 
Representatives of our country are endeavoring to bring 
about in America,— a condition in which the country 
whose efforts have been centred on production shall be 
devoted to war. The difference between national wealth 
and national poverty lies in this. We area rich nation; 
why? Partly because we are a young nation, a free na- 
tion, a nation where every man is at liberty to make the 
best he can of himself; partly because of our unparalleled 
national resources; because the hands, the brains, the 
thoughts, the energies, which abroad have been expended 
either in war or in preparation for war, that is in de- 
struction or preparation for destruction, have been in this 
country expended in production. But war involves not a 
cost in money only, it is a cost in blood, in tears, in men, 
in women, absolutely impossible to estimate, impossible 
for anyone not a dramatic orator even for an instant to 
portray. A cost in moral character, too; for who can 
measure the development of passion, wrath, bitterness, 
hot anger, ‘set on fire of hell,” by a great war? Its 
perils to freedom are attested by the long record of hu- 
man history. Let any advocate of a military establish- 
ment turn, if he can, to the history of a single nation 
which has preserved free institutions while burdened by 
a great standing army. It cannot be done. The men 
who to-day in America are stirring up bad blood, getting 
themselves ready for war and prating about the glories of 
it, are a greater peril to American liberty and institutions 
than Germany, France, Italy, Spain and England all 
combined ! 

But war brings glory? Yes, it does; there is real glory 
inwar. It is idle for us to shut our eyes to it or todeny it. 


There is a glory of heroism, a glory of self-sacrifice, a 


glory of cross-bearing, in a noble war,—aye, and in many 
a war which is ignoble, for God of His great goodness, 
brings something good out of the heart of evil. But the 
answer to that cry for the glory of war was made, in terms 
more eloquent than I can repeat, by your own Mr. Ever- 
ett here in Boston last summer. There is glory in a time 
of pestilence, —the glory of the physician, the glory of 
the nurses. Will you then import into Boston the yellow 
fever, that you may have the glory of the noble self-sac- 
rificing women nursing the sick? ‘There is glory in the 
deeds of the fireman, when he runs up the ladder and 
in his strong arms seizes and brings back to safety 
the mother or the child; will you then touch your torch to 
the buildings of Boston and start a great conflagration, 
that you may have the glory of the fireman? The grand- 
eur of a nation, — that does not need to be said in Boston 
because, more than half a century ago it was said and Bos- 
ton has ever since heard the echoes of Charles Sumner’s 
words, — does not lie in its use of brute force, but in its 
abstention from a force which it might use, and the em- 
ployment of it to a nobler purpose. There is more glory 
in production than in destruction ; there is more glory in 
an axe or a hammer than in a sword; more glory in the 
plain, useful, productive factory than in a score of battle- 
ships planned for destruction. 

War, which costs so much in money, costs so much in 
character, costs so much in life, costs so much in peril to 
institutions, — what does it for us? If we may trust the 
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ported, and I do not venture to say that Archbishop Ire- 
land is truly reported,— Archbishop Ireland says war is 
necessary for the development of patriotism. As General 
Walker said to me just before we came in here, ‘* I thought 
men fought for their country because they loved it; it 
seems now that they can love their country only because 
they have fought for it.” This is a curious inversion of 
the order of morals. War necessary to develop patriot- 
ism! Again I say, out of the greatest evil God brings 
forth good, and even out of the camp of hate God some. 
times evolves love. But this is strange doctrine, that 
we cannot love our neighbor unless we hate our enemy. 
This is a new translation of the Sermon on the Mount: 
‘*It hath been said by them of old time, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor and hate thine enemy ; but I say unto you, 
You cannot love your neighbor unless you hate your 
enemy.’ Is it then not possible for Archbishop Ireland 
to be a patriotic American unless he is permitted to lead an 
Irish regiment against Great Britain? Is it not possible 
for Carl Schurz to be a patriotic American, unless he may 
Does 
Jove suckle itself at the breast of hatred ? 

War! what is it? It is not mere chance quarrelling. 
War is the acknowledged, recognized method of settling 
controversies between natious. It is a part of interna- 
tional law. There are international rules of war which 
cannot be disregarded ; war itself is brought under the law 
of a higher public opinion, and must be carried on in ac- 
cordance with that law. It is not so long ago that battle 
was the recognized method of settling controversies be- 
tween individuals; this method was known as ‘ wager 
of battle.” Two men got into a personal controversy 
about property or about personal rights; they were to 
fight it out between themselves. The time was selected, 
the place was chosen, the judges were appointed, the ar- 
rangements all made; they fought, and the assumption of 
a mistaken piety was that God would give victory to the 
righteous, not to the strong. Even as late as 1819,a 
man arrested for crime.in England flung down his glove 
upon the court-room floor and demanded wager of battle, 
and the court held that he was entitled to it; and on that 
provocation, the English Parliament abolished the right. 
The proposal for war is this, that what we have long since 
abolished as the method of settling controversies between 
individuals shall be maintained as the method of settling 
controversies between nations ; they shall fight itout. It 
is based on “ might makes right,” or at least on this, that 
only might can determine what is right. Some of us, and 
an increasing number, are prepared to affirm exactly the 
reverse, that right makes might, and that the method of 
settling controversies between nations, as between indi- 
viduals, is to appeal to reason not to force. 

I confess very frankly that I should not have come from 
New York to Boston in order to speak for international 
arbitration. We have had nearly eighty cases of interna- 
tional arbitration in the last century or less, and I do not 
think it necessary to argue at length in favor of that 
method. I stand to-night, with Edward Everett Hale, for 
a very (different thing,—for the establishment of a perma- 
nent tribunal for the settlement of all questions that may 
arise between nation and nation, as we have a permanent 
tribunal which settles all questions that may arise between 
individual and individual. And the difference between 
these two propositions is very considerable. Arbitration is 
not arranged until the controversy has arisen, the blood is 
up, the passions are already hot, the question is formulated 
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and the sides are taken. When thus the controversy has 
arisen and the blood is hot and the passions are up, the 
court is constituted. And it is not a non-partisan, it isa 
bi-partisan, court; — and in New York some of us are 
very desirous of getting rid of bi-partisan tribunals of 
every kind! It is a bi-partisan tribunal: three members 
are appointed; one man is selected by one side, and of 
course he is in favor of that side ; another man is selected 
on the other side and of course is in its favor, and these 
two select a third. Thus the court itself shares in a 
measure the prejudice of the parties, and feels the pulse 
and passion and fever-heat of the time. When this tri- 
bunal has settled the question, it has simply settled that 
one question, nothing else. It has no light thrown upon 
it by the precedents of the past, and it throws no light 
upon the future, by any precedent which it establishes, It 
does not determine what law is, it only determines what 
these two parties shall do or submit to have done. It de- 
termines a controversy, not a principle. 

The permanent tribunal differs from temporary tri- 
bunals in every one of these respects. It is formed at a 
time when there is no controversy. The moment that the 
controversy arises, both the parties to it understand that 
this question is to be submitted to an impartial tribunal. 
When it comes before that tribunal, it comes before one 
as nearly impartial as it is possible to constitute, and 
when the tribunal has decided the question, it has decided 
not only that specific question but in deciding that it has 
decided a principle which shall solve future questions. 
The tribunal makes law in interpreting law. 

What some of us, and an increasing number want, 
is a permanent international tribunal, to which, as a mat- 
ter of course, every question arising between England and 
America shall be submitted, as every question arising be- 
tween individual citizens in this State is submitted to the 
courts of Massachusetts, and every question arising be- 
tween different States is submitted to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. What, would you submit a ques- 
tion of national honor to an international tribunal? Yes, 
I would submit a question of national honor to an inter- 
national tribunal. Some of you are old enough to re- 
member the time when men said, ** You cannot submit a 
question of personal honor to a court. You must have 
duels to settle questions of personal honor.” We have 
swept pistol and sword out of the way ; questions of per- 
sonal honor are no longer settled at the pistol’s mouth, or 
at the sword point save in Germany. Is there a man 
here who counts his honor less safe, or the honor of his 
wife and his children less safe, because the duel has been 
abolished and the court put in its place? National honor 
would be safer in the hands of an international tribunal 
than in the hands of a passionate and fevered and 
partisan congress. Would you submit, —this question 
was recently put to me by a Senator of the United States, 
—a controversy affecting our national territory? If to- 
day France should come back saying, ‘‘ You had no right 
to purchase Louisiana,” would you submit that to an in- 
ternational tribunal? Why not? ‘There is not a man in 
the United States who cannot file his claim against your 
house or mine, and an impartial tribunal will determine 
who is its rightful owner. If the question of territory had 
been dependent upon the judgment of an international 
tribunal, does any one imagine that Germany to-day 
would be holding under its clinched fist French Alsace 
and Lorraine? Yes, submit every question! For what 
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when armies shall exist only for police purposes ; when 
there shall be so much navy as is needed to police the 
seas against the barbarians who pay no attention to law 
and order, and no more; and so much army as is neces- 
sary, so long as we have wild Indians upon our border,— 
to protect them from the wilder cow-boys. 

Is this practicable? You have heard what Mr. Hale 
has read to you respecting the judgment of one of the first 
constitutional lawyers of Great Britain. We have a host 
of testimonies like that from this country. To go no 
further back, last June Edward Everett Hale put this doc- 
trine of a permanent international tribunal, in the Lake 
Mohonk Conference, a great deal better than I am put- 
ting itnow. And he was supported in the entire legal 
practicability of it by two of the most learned lawyers in 
the country,— my own brother, the dean of the New York 
University Law School, who has since gone from us, and 
Professor Thayer of the Harvard Law School. Two 
months later, Justice Brewer of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, at a meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, where some of the ablest lawyers of the country 
were assembled, himself proposed a permanent tribunal 
for the settlement of international questions, and his pre- 
posal was received without dissent and with warm ap- 
plause. A month later Mr. Chauncy M. Depew proposed 
the same thing before the New York Bar Association, and 
it was not only received with applause, but a committee 
was appointed to frame a plan and present it to the Presi- 
dent ; and this has since been done. And such an emi- 
nent jurist as Professor Cooley of Michigan University— 
than whom a more able authority in constitutional law 
does not exist in the country, — has declared emphatical- 
ly that the plan is entirely within legal possibility. 

How will you enforce the decisions of such a tribunal? 
How do we enforce the decisions of arbitration? Public 
opinion, Daniel Webster told us, nearly half a century 
ago, is a power; and it is a greater power now than it was 
then. How will England enforce the collection of the 
thousands of dollars due her under the recent arbitration 
decree? The moment it is determined how much is due 
her the public opinion of the United States will enforce 
payment for we will not have ‘ Dishonored” written 
across our name. The public opinion of the great body of 
citizens is, after all, against war, if some better method 
of settlement and adjustment of controversies can be 
found. And the course of history, as well as the precepts 
of Jesus Christ, point to the method. 

The question between war and law between the nations 
is precisely the same as the question between war and law 
between individuals. It is the question whether brute 
force or reason and conscience shall rule the world. We 
labor and look and pray and hope for a time when there 
shall be no more thought of war between nation and na- 
tion than there is to-day between individual and individu- 
al or between State and State, because we have agreed 
that justice, not might, shall rule the world. And so we 
inscribe upon our banner the motto of General Grant, our 
greatest warrior,—I do not think it is mere national pride 
which makes us think him the greatest general of our 
times,—‘** Let us have peace. 


PROFESSOR PHELPS ON INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION. 


Professor E. J. Phelps, in an article in the July 
Atlantic Monthly, states from the conservative point of 
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view the objections to a permanent court for the settle- 
ment of all issues between nations—a supreme court of 
Christendom, analogous to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. His objections may he briefly stated to 
be (1) that ‘‘ an arbitration cannot extend the rules of 
international law beyond what is already established, 
since those rules find their only sanction and authority in 
the general consent of nations ;” (2) ‘‘nor can it be 
expected that any controversy whatever which involves 
national honor will be submitted to arbitration by any 
nation capable of self-vindication ;” (3) ‘* that the same 
considerations will likewise prevent the reference to such 
a tribunal of any dispute involving the integrity of the 
territory of a nation ;” (4) and, finally, that ** in no case 
whatever can that remedy (arbitration) be successfully 
proposed where popular feeling on the one side or the 
other has reached fighting heat and has passed beyond 
the control of representative government.” 

Anything which Professor Phelps writes on this subject 
is entitled to be treated with great respect by all readers 
of intelligence on both sides of the Atlantic. Neverthe- 
less, we cannot but think that Professor Phelps’ article 
shows more of the spirit of the lawyer than of the states- 
man; of the man who is governed by precedents than of 
the man who is guided by principles. There is danger, 
certainly, in the visionary who evolves an ideal out of his 
own imagination and then seeks to conform his practice 
or the practice of the community to this ideal. But there 
is also danger in the traditionalist who imagines that noth- 
ing can be which has not been, and measures all proposi- 
tions for reform by historical precedents. The wise phi- 
losopher does neither ; he considers the history of the past 
chiefly that he may learn from it what are the principles 
by which mankind shonld be guided and governed, and 
when he has elucidated these principles he applies them 
with unhesitating courage to new conditions. Thus, he 
perceives that a permanent tribunal has taken the place of 
wager of battle in the settlement of questions of personal 
and property rights; that public opinion has taken the 
place of the duel in the settlement of questions of person- 
al honor; that the Supreme Court of the United States 
has taken the place of war in the settlement of controver- 
sies in this continent arising between over forty indepen- 
dent States ; and, finally, that in the last century more than 
seventy-five different questions arising between different 
nations have been settled by appeal to courts of arbitration. 
From this history of the progress of the past he deduces 
the conclusion that the day is not far distant when all 
questions between nations will be settled by an appeal to 
reason, as now all questions between individuals are settled 
and all questions between the States of this Union. 

To answer Professor Phelps’ objections as briefly as 
we stated them: (1) An international tribunal would 
be the method of determining what is the general consent 
of nations, as now the State tribunal determines what is 
the general consent of individuals. (2) No question of 
national honor can be stated which would not better be 
solved by the appeal to reason than by the appeal to 
force of arms. (3) The integrity of national territory, 
regarded, as it ought to be, as a sacred trust, would be 
better protected by such an appeal than by the arbitra- 
ment of arms, which settles nothing but the relative force 
of the combatants. (4) And, finally, the creation of a 
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ernment exactly as it has prevented popular feeling from 
passing beyond such control, except in one instance, 
during the hundred years of our national existence. 

It appears to us that Mr. Phelps has not acquainted 
himself even with the latest precedents. At least there is 
nothing in his article to indicate that he is aware of the 
fact that, within the last twelve months, France has, by 
the nearly unanimous action of its legislative chambers, 
proposed a permanent treaty of arbitration between that 
country and the United States; that negotiations are 
now pending between England and the United States for 
a permanent tribunal for the settlement of issues arising 
between those two nations; and that the International 
Parliamentary Conference, in which were members from 
fourteen different European Parliaments, has not only 
proposed to its respective Governments the organization 
of a permanent tribunal, but has formulated a plan for its 
organization. With these indications present before us, 
we ought not to go back one or two hundred years to de- 
termine what can be done in this close of the nineteenth 
century and this opening of the twentieth for the substi- 
tution of reason in the piace of force as a means of set- 
tling questions of justice between the nations. —The Out- 
look. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND. 


The Venezuelan message of the President has brought 
forth a considerable movement among men of the best 
quality and purest motives, in behalf of some scheme of 
permanent international arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain. The project has been much 
discussed, mainly by those to whom the theory seems 
attractive as a means of maintaining peace, but who 
probably have not reflected on its practical difficulties, 
It is not the most promising way to establish friendship. 
to begin to construct machinery to settle expected dis- 
putes. Nor is the occasion which has given rise to the 
proposal the most fortunate. It looks too much as if it 
were anticipated that we may find it desirable, in future 
political exigencies, to make similar attacks, and wish to 
secure ourselves beforehand against their being resented. 
But since the discussion is on the side of peace, it can do 
no harm, and will doubtless indirectly be productive of 
good. 

Compulsory arbitration is a contradiction in terms, 
since that process must necessarily take place through 
a voluntary agreement, incapable of application until the 
occasion for it arises. ‘To agree to arbitrate future con- 
troversies is on2 thing; actually to arbitrate an existing 
controversy is quite another. It is manifest that there 
must be many cases, quite impossible to foresee, to which 
such an agreement would not apply, or would be, by one 
side or the other, repudiated as inapplicable, and the 
question whether the case is within the agreement would 
be likely to make more trouble than the case itself. It 
might almost as well be hoped to prevent disputes by 
agreeing beforehand that we will never have them, — a 
practicable methed, undoubtedly, if it could only be 
settled at the same time to what disputes the agreement 
not to dispute should apply. 

But arbitration will still be resorted to in the future, 
as it has been in the past, in that limited class of inter- 
national cases where the questions involved are questions 
of fact, depending for decision upon evidence. Such 
cases, while they may be compromised, can never be de- 
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termined except by some tribunal which can hear the 
evidence, and so ascertain the truth; and sometimes they 
may be too important for compromise. Even in those 
cases this mode of trial encounters many obstacles. If 
the tribunal is composed, in whole or in part, of members 
appointed from the countries that are parties to the con- 
troversy, they cease to be judges, and become only rep- 
resentatives and opposing advocates. If it is made up 
of members from other countries, serious embarrassment 
arises out of the difliculty of obtaining those who are sat- 
isfactory ; the foreign languages they speak ; the systems 
of law and methods of legal thought, very different from 
ours, in which they are trained ; the want of power in the 
court, under whatever exigencies, except tLat which is 
precisely conferred by the treaty, even so much as is 
necessary to enforce its own orders; and the lack of any 
system of procedure or rules of evidence such as in all 
other tribunals are found indispensable. These and other 
difficulties will be found quite suflicient to conduct those 
who have to deal with them to the conclusion that a court 
is not a court of justice which is only the creature of the 
parties litigant ; and that, in order to be effectual, it must 
pe invested with a larger and more independent authority 
than can be derived from their consent. But, grave as 
these obstacles are, and lessening, as they always must, 
the chances of a really just decision, they are nevertheless 
uot insuperable, since what has been done before, how- 
ever imperfectly, can be done again with no greater im- 
perfection. 

Beyond cases turning upon questions of fact, arbitra- 
tion, however plausible in theory, is not likely to be found 
practicable. In cases involving questions of law, which 
means of course international law, it is not available. 
Such questious are necessarily new, for no tribunal is 
requisite to decide between nations those points in respect 
to which the law is already settled. Unlike a court of 
justice, which deals with municipal law and is empowered 
to extend its principles to every case of new impression, 
so that there can be no dispute too novel or too difficult 
to be decided, an arbitration cannot extend the rules of 
international law beyond what is already established, 
since those rules find their only sanction and authority in 
the general consent of nations. The inquiry in every 
case is, therefore, whether the proposition advanced has 
received such assent. If not, however just in itself, it is 
idle to expect arbitrators, empowered only by the agree- 
ment of two nations to decide a particular case, to take 
it upon themselves to enlarge the law of nations, and to 
add to its existing rules any new proposition ; or in other 
words, to declare that to be law which is not law, and 
which they have no authority to make law. Hence no 
rule of law can be adopted by such a court unless it can 
be shown to have been previously acquiesced in; and 
arbitration can be useful in no case depending upon a 
question of international law, except those cases in which 
it will be unnecessary, since the point involved will have 
been already settled. 

Nor can it be expected that any controversy whatever 
which involves national honor will be submitted to arbi- 
tration by any nation capable of self-vindication. The 


same considerations will likewise prevent the reference to 
such a tribunal of any dispute involving the integrity of 
the territory of a nation, which has been occupied by its 
subjects under a claim of right for any considerable 
period of time on the faith of their country’s protection. 
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And finally, it is obvious that in no case whatever can that 
remedy be successfully proposed, where popular feeling 
on the one side or the other has reached fighting heat, and 
has passed beyond the control of representative govern- 
ment. A casual review of the wars that have occurred 
in modern times between countries so governed, and of 
the conditions that preceded them, will show how utterly 
futile in such emergencies would have been, or would be 
likely to be hereafter, the attempt at the lingering and un- 
certain process of submitting to the decision of foreign 
jurists the quarrel that had set men’s minds on fire. It will 
probably be apparent, therefore, to those who will reflect 
upon these suggestions, that it is a mistake to suppose 
that international arbitration can ever become, as has 
been fondly hoped, a substitute for war. On no such 
artificial and cumbrous contrivance can peace on earth 
and good will among men be made to depend. These 
reside in the temper of nations, not in the decision of 
courts. 

Neither can it be made a substitute for that diplomacy, 
though to a certain limited extent it may be an adjunct to’ 
it, through which international affairs must always be 
conducted if conducted successfully ; for wise diplomacy 
is a great deal better than arbitration, and in nineteen 
cases out of twenty can do without it. Statesmanship 
proceeds not so much by the settlement of questions in 
dispute as by avoiding their settlement. Its resource is 
jedicious compromise of the concrete case, leaving the 
abstract question to those who may be unfortunate enough 
to have to encounter it. Among nations capable of 
asserting their rights, there is no middle ground between 
compromise and conquest, since, even if war is resorted 
to, only one or the other can result. The history of di- 
plomacy, if it is ever written, will be found to be a history 
of compromises, througb which wars have been avoided 
or terminated, advantages gained, injuries redressed, 
claims adjusted, and peace maintained. All treaties are 
made up of mutual concessions, except those dictated to 
a prostrate. enemy; and the greatest diplomatists have 
been those who have saved the most blood and shed the 
least ink. 

The success of British foreign policy is due to its free- 
dom from the influence of domestic politics, its continuity 
and steadfast consistency, its dignity, its courage, and 
perhaps more than all to the committal of its conduct to 
the most skilful hands the country possesses. 

If we cannot invent a new tribunal to take the place of 
statesmanship, we can at least reconstruct and improve 
our diplomatic machinery, and in doing so profit, as we 
have done in so many other things, by the example of our 
British ancestors. International affairs are conducted 
through two agencies, at home and abroad. In our own 
case, both these are capable of being greatly strength. 
ened. The Secretary of State necessarily changes with 
each successive administration, and often more frequent- 
ly. Within less than four years we have had four secre- 
taries. As the panorama of American politics never 
turns back, no secretary holds office a second time; the 
incumbent is always a new one, often unfamiliar with 
the difficult and delicate business with which he is charged, 
— how diflicult and delicate those only know who have 
had to du with it. His subordinates, except those who 
change with him, are usually little more than clerks, who 
rarely have a long tenure of office, and the whole business 
of foreign affairs is virtually begun over again with each 
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new head of the department, or at the least with each 
new administration. The State Department would be 
largely reinforced by the creation of three or four under- 
secretaries, appointed for life, who should be men of con- 
spicuous ability and attainment. They would become 
possessed of a complete acquaintance with all foreign 
questions, their history, precedents, facts, and traditions, 
and entirely versed in the principles of law and the con- 
siderations of policy on which they depend, as well as in 
the methods and proprieties of diplomatic procedure. 
Their counsel and assistance would be invaluable to the 
overwrought Secretary, and would give to our foreign 
policy the continuity, consistency, and sound legal founda- 
tion without which we cannot hope that it will be success- 
ful. With such an accomplished staff the British Foreign 
Office is always furnished, and the incoming Secretary 
finds the work ready to his hand and is assured of the 
ground on which he stands. 

The diplomatic representatives of the country abroad 
constitute the other agency through which foreign affairs 
are dealt with. Every civilized country but ours has a 
diplomatic corps, composed chiefly of men who devote 
their lives to the service as a profession ; who, beginning 
in youth with its lower grades, advance with time and 
experience as far as their abilities warrant. In America 
alone, diplomacy consists principally in the distribution 
and rapid redistribution of diplomatic offices. While in 
the higher posts we have often had men of competent 
and even distinguished ability, they have withdrawn 
almost as soon as they became really familiar with the 
requirements. The less important places will not be ac- 
cepted for a short term of office by that class of men, and 
they are therefore often filled with those not adequate to any 
serious emergency, and who are at best only messengers 
between the State Department and the government to 
which they are accredited. Yet grave complications are 
quite as likely to occur in small as in greater countries. 
If we had a regular diplomatic service of permanent ten- 
ure, into the subordinate places of which young men 
could enter, and then grow up to its higher and perhaps 
to its highest duties, there would soon be no post that 
would not be capably filled. We should have at every 
legation a trained and competent sentinel on duty, equal 
to any necessity that might arise. The diplomatic service 
is a profession by itself, and should be a life work if great 
success in it is to be attained. The time is past when we 
can afford to treat any cf its places as sinecures, to be 
awarded for political service, or given to ornamental fig- 
ures not adapted to real use. The existence of » perma- 
nent corps would not at all interfere with the occasional 
appointment of first-class men, not belonging to it, to its 
most important positions. We should combine that ad- 
vantage with those of the permanent and specially trained 
service, from which also, as in other professions, first- 
class men might reasonably be expected to appear.—Z. 
J. Phelps in the Atlantic Monthly for July. 


Ripans Tabules. 
Ripans Tabules: at druggists. 
Ripans Tabules cure nausea. 
Ripans Tabules cure dizziness. 
Ripans Tabules cure headache. 
Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 
Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia. 
Ripans Tabules assist digestion. 
Ripans Tabules cure bad breath. 
Ripans Tabules cure biliousness, 
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A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


I have berries, grapes and peaches, a year old, fresh 
as when picked. 1 use the California Cold process, do 
not heat or seal the fruit, just put it up cold, keeps per- 
fectly fresh, and costs almost nothing; can put up a 
bushel in ten minutes. Last week I sold directions to 
over 120 families; anyone will pay a dollar for directions, 
when they see the beautiful samples of fruit. As there 
are many people poor like myself, I consider it my duty 
to give my experience to such, and feel confident any 
one can make one or two hundred dollars round home in 
afew days. I will mail sample of fruit and complete 
directions, to any of your readers, for eighteen two-cent 
stamps, which is only the actual cost of the samples, 
postage, etc., to me. 

FRANCIS CASEY, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED. 
A man or a widow to buy a fourth or a half interest in 

a first class Hotel business, 160 rooms, half hour ride 

from San Francisco, Cal. Price, $4,000 or $7,500 cash. 

This is a rare chance. Address, enclosing stamp for 

reply, Gero. B. ReyNnoLps, 

8 First St., Louisville, Ky. 


-Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


With LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot reach 
the seat of fhe disease. Catarrh is a blood or constitu- 
tional disease, and in order to cure it you must take in- 
ternal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It was pre- 
scribed by one of the best physicians in this country for 
years, and is a regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the best blood 
purifiers, acting directly on the mucous surfaces. The 
perfect combination of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing Catarrh. Send 
for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price 75c. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Tue Peor.e’s History. Edited by Rev. George 
C. Lorimer, D.D. With an introduction by William E. 
Gladstone. 910 pages. Handsomely illustrated and fur- 
nished with maps. Chicago: The Henry O. Shepard 
Co. 1896. 

This book, which has just come to our table, is of an 
entirely different order from the ordinary Bible histories 
prepared for popular use. It is popular and critical at 
the same time, having taken up into its composition the 
best results of modern biblical scholarship and presented 
these in a condensed and pleasing way. No less than 
eighteen well known Christian scholars, some of them 
having no superiors in their special fields, have contrib- 
uted to its pages. 

The Introduction is written by Mr. Gladstone, whose 
intelligent and discriminating services in upholding the 
Bible are known to all. The first part of the first book, 
which treats of the Old Testament literature and the manu- 
scripts, is the work of A. H. Sayce, Professor of Assyri- 
ology in Queen’s College, Oxford, England. Professor 


Sayce, as is well known, has rendered invaluable service 
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through his great work on the testimony of the oriental 
monuments and tablets to the truth of the biblical history. 
The remainder of book first is a discussion of the 
manuscripts, by Professor Curtis, of the Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary. He examines both the traditional and 
the modern critical view of the Old Testament. F. W. 
Farrar, Dean of Canterbury, England, treats in his well 
known style of that period from the creation to the dawn 
of human history found in the first eleven chapters in 
Genesis. President Capen of Tufts College writes the 
life of Abraham. F. W.Gunsaulus of Chicago tells the 
story of Moses. Dr. George F. Pentecost, whose work is 
always admirably done, describes the period from the 
patriarchal tent to the priestly tabernacle. Dr. MacAr- 
thur gives the history from the invasion of Canaan to the 
last of the Judges; Rev. Martyn Summerbell that from 
the rise of the monarchy to its decline ; Rev. F. M. Bris- 
tol that of the two kingdoms of Israel; Rev. W. T. 
Moore that of the captivity. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale ‘‘writes most instructively of 
the four silent centuries, from the close of the old dispen- 
sation to the beginning of the new.” Professor J. A. 
Beet discusses the literature and manuscripts of the New 
Testament, Professor W. C. Wilkinson the life of Christ 
from his birth to his crucifixion, Professor Hart of Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., the subject of the resurrection. 

The last two books are by Rev. J. Monro Gibson and 
Dr. George C. Lorimer, the latter being the editor of the 
whole work. 

This Bible History prepared in this scholarly way ought 
to be and most certainly will be of great practical value 
to that large class of Christian workers who can not do 
for themselves at first hand that sort of work required for 
the production of really valuable biblical helps, but who 
desire to have the best that exist. 


AmerIcA AND Europe; a Study of International Rela- 
tions. By Wells, Phelps and Schurz. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

In the series of books on ** Questions of the Day” G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons have just published one under the 
above title. It contains, with much additional matter, 
the able and exhaustive article on ‘* The United States 
and Great Britain,” by David A. Wells, which appeared 
in the April number of the North American Review ; the 
scholarly address on ‘‘ The Monroe Doctrine” delievered 
before the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences on 
March 31, by Edward J. Phelps; and Carl Schurz’s 
speech on ‘Arbitration in International Disputes” 
given at the Conference on Arbitration at Washington, 
on the 22d of April. 

It is rare to find three more scholarly addresses upon 
public questions of the day brought together under one 
cover than are these. ‘The authors are all of national 
repute and the publication of these articles in bandy 
book form will be of great service in furnishing timely 
information on subjects on which there is an extraordi- 
nary amount of ignorance. We commend the book to all 
students of the subject of international concord. 


THE DEADLY MACHETE. 


Many Americans have wondered what the machete is, 
the instrument with which the Cuban insurgents make 
such havoc in hand to hand encounters with the Spanish 
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soldiers. Here is a recent description of it, which shows 
how deadly and murderous a useful instrument of in- 
dustry may become when turned to barbarous and inhu- 
man uses : 

‘** Cuba has a terrible national weapon. It is the dead- 
ly machete. One of the horrible features of a battlefield 
when machetes have been used is the number of partly 
beheaded and fearfully mutilated bodies which are found, 
and which present a ghastly sight, even to the sturdy 
soldiers who have survived the conflict. 

The machete has played no small part in the history of 
all uprisings in the Spanish-speaking provinces, but in 
Cuba, it has done such execution that if the island should 
win her freedom, the machete ought to be included in the 
coat-of-arms of Cuba libra. It is the tool of the Cuban 
workingman. With it he earns his living cutting the sugar 
cane ; with it he cuts the wood for his fire. Indeed, it is 
the hatchet and knife combined for him. Every man in 
Cuba possesses a machete, no matter what else he does 
not own. 

It is really an implement for the fields, and a useful in- 
strument of husbandry in all sugar-growing countries, 
but so deadly is it in warfare that Spain has declared 
them contraband weapons. Since the insurrection in Cuba 
they are, of course, not sent directly to that country by 
the manufacturers, but, like much else that is forbidden, 
they still find their way into the insurgents’ hands. 

The machete is made of the finest tempered steel, and 
much skill is required in its manufacture. Its blade is 
long, and broadens toward the end. It is exceedingly 
sharp, and the haft is very short. Thus the machete is a 
murderous weapon, despite tbe agricultural purposes to 
which it is applied. Every country has a sword of its 
own, but Cuba is, perhaps, the only country whose sword 
is at the same time her reaping hook. 


In the conflict in progress in Cuba the insurgents have 
done such deadly execution with the machete that the 
Spaniards have decided to arm their own infantry with it, 
in order to be able to meet the insurgents on more equal 
terms. The rank and file of the Cuban insurgents, who 
come from the plantations, are not skilled in the use of 
firearms, but they make up for it by the ferocity with 
which they engage in close encounters with Spanish sol- 
diery with the deadly machete. When this happens the 
Spaniard fares badly. 

The stroke is aimed at the abdomen of the person at- 
tacked, with the intent of wounding the body below the 
waist. Then with the weapon raised to the full length of 
the right arm, the wrist is simply turned over and the 
machete makes a stroke back to the left, so as to slash 
the victim’s neck, and, if possible, partially behead him. 
With one more turn of the wrist the edge of the machete 
strikes downward, cleaving the body again. In the hands 
of the insurgents, habituated to the use of the machete, 
and who are very strong these blows are fearfully effec- 
tive, and a machete wound is usually fatal. The battle 
of Baira, in which so many Spaniards were decapitated, 
was won by machetes against the best modern rifles. 

When the Cuban husbandman receives his machete it 
is not at all sharp, but he whets and sharpens it until it 
cuts like a razor. The great execution of the machete 
lies in his wonderful skill in handling it. It is doubtful 
whether an army of the most skilful swordsmen-in Eng- 
land could stand up before an equal number of Cuban 
cane cutters.” 
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THE MUNSON 
TYPEWRITERS 


Highest Medal Awarded THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER 
No. 1, World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
are the only machines using all steel typewheels and are 
therefore the most durable. Are the highest grade 
standard machines. Have interchangeable type- 
wheels and key tops, so that the same machine can be 
used to write different languages. 

The Munson Typewriter No. 1 has been thoroughly 
tested by years of use in all parts of the world. From 
its non-liability to get out of order it is specially the 
machine for the home. It appeals equally to the child, 
the student, the professor, the stenographer, the business 
man, or the mechanic. Send for catalogue, addressing 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CoO., 


240-246 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to think you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for a mere song. See to it that 

you buy from reliable manu- 
facturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and square 
dealing, you will then get a & 
Sewing Machine that is noted 

the world over for its dura- 
bility. You want tho onethat “& 
is easiest to manage and is 


Light Running 


There is none in the world that 

“@ can equal in mechanical con- 

& struction, durability of working 

arts, fineness of finish, beauty 

i] pia in appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


NEw HomMeE 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike 
on both sides of needle ( patented), no other has 
it ; New Stand ( patented), driving wheel hinged 
on adjustable centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


ORANGE, Mass. Boston, Mass. 28 UNION Sqoana, N.Y 
CaicaGo, ILL. St. Louis, Mo. TEXas, 
San cCIsco, CAL. ATLANTA, Ga. 

FOR SALE BY 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE Co. 
160 Tremont St., Boston. 


July, 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, 
Toronto, Minneapolis, Los Angeles. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & 00., Proprietors. 


PRESIDENT. 
EVERETT O. FISK, . . 4 Ashburton P1l., Boston, Mass, 


MANAGERS. 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass, 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass. 
4 Ashburton P]., Boston, Mass. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
. 1242 12th St., Washington, D.C, 
. 555 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
W. O. MeTAGGART, 25 King St., West, Toronto, Can, 
J.D. ENGLE, . . . . 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
L. M. McAFEE, . 107 Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
A. M. MATTOON, 107 Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
ISAAC SUTTON, 728 Cooper Building, Denver, Col. 
Cc. C. BOYNTON, 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency Manual 
free. We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more than 


%6,000.000.00. 


W. B. HERRICK, 
A. G. FISHER, 
MARTHA HOAG, 
HELEN G. EAGER, 
H. E. CROCKER, 
W. D. KERR, 

P. V. HUYSSOON, 


SOPHIA D. THURMOND,. . 
L. R. HALSEY, 


Typewriters Bought, Sold and Rented, and all 
Supplies Connected Therewith. 


We are the people with whom you. want to do busi- 
ness in the above line, because we give you machines that 
are in first class condition and up to date as regards im- 


provements. Will supply you with a typewriter stand if 
you ‘desire. We rent machines from 50 cents to $1.00 
per week in advance. 

Send for a sample of the work done on the Franklin 
Typewriter and also for catalogue. Do not fail to inter- 
view us before renting or buying. 


CUTTER TOWER CO., 


12A Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE 2423 BOSTON, 
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